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EDITORIAL 


Important The Conservation Con- 
atl vention at the White 
’ House, May 13-15, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue, will be 
an epoch-making event. FoRESTRY 
AND IRRIGATION desires to give its 
readers the full benefit of this meet- 
ing. Its June issue will be devoted to 
the proceedings of the Convention. 
Let every reader of this publication, 
and especially every member of the 
American Forestry Association, ad- 
vertise this fact. Let him tell his 
friends. Let him put notices in his 
home papers. Let him have it an- 
nounced at public meetings. Let him 
print dodgers and have them dis- 
tributed. Let him proclaim in every 
possible way the coming of this great 
convention, and the fact that its story 
can be found in the June issue of this 
magazine. 

ForEsTRY AND IRRIGATION is fortu- 
nately placed with reference to this 
meeting. It is committed to this work. 
It is one of the few magazines pub- 
lished at the National Capital. Its 
office is within four blocks of the 
White House. On the Board and 
Magazine Committee of the American 
Forestry Association are members of 
the Inland Waterways Commission. It 


will have every facility for securing 
materials. Its date of publication en- 
ables it to print this matter promptly. 
Members of organizations, industrial, 
commercial and philanthropic, that 
are interested in this great movement 
should see that their membership is 
supplied with copies. An organiza- 
tion having a treasury can, by vote, 
order copies by the hundred or the 
thousand for its membership. Other 
copies can be ordered to be distributed 
gratuitously for propaganda purposes. 
The country should be sown with the 
story of this great meeting 

Single copies of Forestry AND IR- 
RIGATION sell at 10 cents each. For 
large orders, substantial reductions in 
price can be made. ‘This office, how- 
ever, should be advised early of com- 
ing orders, that it may make proper 
preparation. Here is a field of ac- 
tivity for every member of the As- 
sociation and for every friend of the 
movement. 


Status of the On January 30 the hear- 
the + ing on the Appalachian 


chian Bill pili was had before the 


Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. Then 
came the reference of the bill, through 
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the activity of Representative Charles 
Lafayette Bartlett, to the Committee 
on Judiciary of the House. A hear- 
ing on the constitutional features of 
the bill. was had before that committee 
on February 27. In March it was an- 
nounced that the Judiciary Committee 
would hold, on the 20th, an executive 
session to consider the question of the 
Appalachian bill. March 20 came, 
however, and passed, leaving the bill 
still slumbering in the committee 
pigeonhole, with no day announced 
for its consideration. 

December, January, February and 
March have now almost worn away. 
A snowstorm of letters, telegrams, 
resolutions and petitions, begging, 
pleading and praying for, and de- 
manding the passage of the Appa- 
lachian bill, has poured down upon 
Congress. A member writes the Sec- 
retary of the Association that these 
communications havé com2 in “by the 
millions.” The secretary of another 
Congressman, when asked whether 
members had received any communi- 
cation from their constituents on 
this subject, replied: “Have they? 
Well, I should say so! They’ve been 
flooded with them.” 

Stand-pat-ism, however, still domi- 
nates Congress. Last year the session 
was “too short;” this year the Presi- 
dential election is coming on; next 
year a lot of members will probably 
have lost their seats, and the Sixtieth 
Congress will be waiting for its death 
knell to toll at high noon on March 
4; hence nothing can be done then. 
And so it goes. 

How long will a much-suffering 
people endure this travesty on popular 
government? Why do they elect 
Congressmen, pay them $7,500 a 
year, and provide for them secretaries 
and palatial buildings in which to 
work? Why not provide, instead, 
tennis courts, bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools, running tracks, “dia- 
monds, ” “gridirons,” gymnasiums 


and other paraphernalia for sports, 
and send them to Washington to play? 
It is not long since the President fired 
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a bombshell, in the shape of a special. 
message, into Congress, with the hope 
of arousing it to action. How muclr 
action has followed? Will he try an- 
other. Says the Atlanta Constitution, 
“If the President sends in a second 
special message, as is now rumored,. 
insisting on definite action toward 
materializing many of the recommen- 
dations in his message of last fall, it is- 
to be hoped he will not overlook the 
forestry bill in his list of specifica 
tions.” 

Yes, this is to be hoped. But, 
meanwhile, let the friends of that 
measure redouble their efforts. Let 
them continue to pour in their letters, 
telegrams, resolutions, petitions and 
editorials, demanding the protection 
of their heritage. And let them make 
clear to members that if votes are 
wanted, the only way to get them is 
through the performance of plain 
duty. 


Who Is Block- On the 2oth, Mr. Henry 
aa oe so A. Barker, Chairman of 
acman © the special committee: 
on National Forests of the Americar 
Civic Association, wrote Speaker Can- 
non a searching letter as to the atti- 
tude of the latter on the Appalachian: 
Bill. The Speaker, as usual, disclaims 
responsibility and puts the matter up to: 
the Committee on Agriculture, appar- 
ently forgetting that that committee 
is waiting on the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

While answering questions, the 
Speaker might also state, (1) whether 
or not, as reported, he criticised the 
chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the 59th Congress for reporting 
the Appalachian Bill favorably; (2) 
whether, in organizing the Committee 
on Agriculture of the 60th Congress, 
he sought to injure the prospects of the 
Appalachian Bill; and (3) how the 
friends of forest conservation are to 
harmonize his remarks at the banquet 
of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association on the evening of 
March 12th with the theory that he 
can be expected to look with favor, or 
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even patience, upon such a measure as 
the Appalachian-White Mountain Bill. 
The Secretary of the American For- 
estry Association has addressed a let- 
ter to Hon. John J. Jenkins, chairman 
of the House Committee on Judiciary, 
reminding him of his promise made at 
the hearing before that committee on 
February 27 that the measure would 
be promptly considered, and asking 
him when a report could be expected. 
The Chairman replies he cannot tell. 


Pessimism A correspondent writes: 
“T do not believe any as- 
sociation or individual 
can do anything toward the protection 
of the forests. They are bound to go, 
in this country, even down to the rail- 
road ties and prop timbers. Assess- 
ments are so high that no one can 
afford to hold them to grow up into 
timber again. I have no sympathy 
with the movement at all.” 

Over against this should be put the 
speech made by Speaker Cannon be- 
fore the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Washington 
on the 12th. 

Mr. Cannon declared himself to be 
“an optimist.” He ridiculed the idea 
that our forests are facing destruction. 
He scorned the notion that special ef- 
fort should be made to conserve our 
natural resources. He sneered at 
“men who make reputation in public 
life, in departmental life, in legislative 
life, by denouncing the criminal waste- 
fulness touching the destruction of the 
forests,” and added: “I sometimes 
hear them talk; I sometimes wonder 
how much they know.” 

He described his early pioneer life 
in Wabash County, Indiana, when it 
was necessary to clear the forests to 
provide land for farming; and then 
inquired: “Is there a man here * * * 
who would put us back to fifty 
years ago, when there was nothing 
but the wild beasts and the adventur- 
ous pioneer to be found in that vast 
domain known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, that would turn the hands back 
upon the dial fifty or sixty years 
ago?” 


vs. 
“Optimism” 
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He exclaimed sarcastically: “What 
is to become of posterity? Oh, the 
natural resources are being destroyed! 
In forty or fifty years we are to freeze 
to death because there is no more coal 
and there will be no more lumber, no 
more timber. Burning the candle at 
both ends! I suppose we ought to 
freeze now, that fifty years from now 
they may have something to warm 
them.” He expressed his faith that 
the Caucasian race would find some 
way to meet conditions which may 
arise, and declared that he was not 
“losing sleep.” 

In closing, he thought it “neces- 
sary” for lumbermen “to pursue a dif- 
ferent policy toward the preservation 
of your holdings in the forest ; that in- 
stead of cutting it clean, you should 
be more careful about tke cutting.” 
But added: “You will do it because 
it is to your interest to do it, and that 
is greater than anything else. It is 
greater than law.” 

Between the pessimism of our cor- 
respondent and the “optimism” of 
Speaker Cannon, the reader may take 
his choice. The chief difference be- 
tween the two is that the latter is in 
the place of power. He sees no oc- 
casion for anxiety, and no ground for 
action by the community through its 
agency called government. For such 
slight corrections as may be necessary, 
he relies wholly upon cold-blooded 
self-interest and unregulated individ- 
ual initiative. In so far as this speech 
is an index, his political economy is 
that of a hundred years agc, as voiced 
by David Ricardo: Laissez faire, each 
for himself, self-interest the grand 
automatic regulator of our whole in- 
dustrial mechanism! Is it any won- 
der the Appalachian bill finds rocks in 
the channel through which it must 
travel ? 

“After us the deluge!” 

“I suppose we ought to freeze now, 
that fifty years from now they may 
have something to warm them.” 

The world has not yet forgotten the 
speech of Louis XV. to Pompadour. 
Perhaps this speech of Speaker Can- 
non’s may also prove historic. 
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Demand Speaking of the refer- 
Immediate ence of a certain bill to 
Resurrection the House Committee on 


Judiciary, and the uproar thereby crea- 
ted in the House, the Washington 
Times of March 27th, says: 

“The House Judiciary Committee is 
widely notorious as a grave-yard of 
legislation sent to it—especially legis- 
lation which is suspected of being ‘pro- 
gressive. It is commonly supposed 
that the committee is maintained for 
this especial function.” 

Attention is called to the fact that 
that committee now has the Littlefield 
Liquor Bill, the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve Bill, the Anti-Injunction Bill, 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill still 
before it and doesn’t seem to be mak- 
ing much progress with any one of 
them, and the question is raised as to 
why it should now, at this late day, be 
burdened down with other great ques- 
tions. 

Is this Judiciary Committee, not- 
withstanding promises made of prompt 
action, to be the “grave-vard” of the 
Appalachian bill? Perhaps the friends 
of this measure would like to say some- 
thing on this subject themselves. Here 
are the names of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: Messrs. John J. Jenkins, of 
Wisconsin; Richard Wayne Parker, 
of New Jersey; De Alva S. Alexander, 
of New ‘York; Charles E. Littlefield, 
of Maine; Charles Q. Tirrell, of Mass- 
achusetts; John A. Sterling, of IlIli- 
nois; John H. Foster, of Indiana; 
Henry T. Bannon, of Ohio; Reuben 
O. Moon, of Pennsylvania; Gerrit J. 
Diekema, of Michigan; George R. 
Malby, of New York; Henry S. Caul- 
field, of Missouri; David A. De Ar- 
mond, of Missouri ;-Henry D. Clayton, 
of Alabama; Robert L. Henry, of 
Texas; William G. Brantley, of Geor- 
gia; Charles C. Reid, of Arkansas; 
Edwin Y. Webb, of North Carolina. 

Let the friends of the Appalachian 
Bill arise to this occasion and inform 
these statesmen that this measure shall 
not be buried in the Judiciary or any 
other committee without their earnest 
protest. 
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Political The Ohio Republican 
nari ie platform of March 4, 

orestry, =*C- 1908, contains the fol- 
lowing plank: 

“Liberal appropriations for the im- 
provement of waterways and harbors, 
including the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes, in accordance with a 
general plan which shall be compre- 
hensive and just to all portions of the 
country.” 

The Nebraska Democratic platform, 
adopted on the following day, March 
5, contains the following: 

-“We sympathize with the efforts 
put forth for the reclamation of the 
arid lands of the West and urge the 
largest possible use of irrigation in the 
development of the country. We also 
favor the reclamation of swamp lands 
upon the same principle. 

“We favor the preservation of the 
forests still remaining, and the re- 
planting of the denuded districts in all 
our mountain ranges, as well as the 
forestation of the Western plains. 

“We urge liberal appropriations for 
the improvement and development of 
the interior waterways, believing that 
such expenditures will return a large 
dividend in lessened cost of transpor- 
tation.” 

Let all the friends of these great 
questions, whatever their party affilia- 
tions, urge their parties on to the adop- 
tionof liberal platform deciarations on 
the questions of forestry, irrigation, 
waterways, and conservation of re- 
sources; and then let them see to it 
that, when power is placed in the 
hands of parties, platform pledges are 
fulfilled. 


The consumption and 
Conference waste of our natural re- 
of Governors : : 
sources is proceeding 
apace. But whenever efforts have 
been made to meet this situation, diffi- 
culties have arisen from. the facts that 
the conditions of one community are 
affected by the actions of another over 
which it has no control; that the pre- 
servation of one form of natural 
wealth involves the protection of 


The 
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others, and that none can be managed 


independently of others. Effective 
action has been blocked because there 
has been nobody broad enough to 
formulate a plan sufficiently compre- 
hensive. 

Such a body is now provided by the 
conference on the conservation of 
natural resources, which the President 
has called to meet him in the White 
House on May 13, 14 and 15. This 
conference will represent every part 
of the country, and all the country’s 
needs. By direct personal contact, 
the members will be able to come to 
an understanding of the various inter- 
related problems and of what will be 
required of each part of the country 
to make a general scheme possible. 

This conference will be the most 
remarkable in the historic mansion. 
It will deal with problems upon 
which the continued prosperity of 
the Nation vitally depends. For 
this reason its deliberations will 
be more fundamentally important 
and far-reaching than any since 
the days when the republic was 
planned. Never before have the chief 
executives of all the States met in one 
body presided over by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the Nation, and never be- 
fore has there been a subject bigger or 
broader to cause such a meeting. 

The steps which led to the calling 
of this conference are particularly in- 
structive in the way in which they 
emphasize the close inter-relation and 
interdependence of all the natural 
sources of the Nation’s wealth, and the 
fact that any attempt to conserve one 
set will soon involve the protection of 
others. 


Last March, in response 


First the Mt 
Inland to petitions from numer- 
Waterways ous commercial bodies 


of the Mississippi Valley, President 
Roosevelt appointed the Inland 
Waterways Commission, to prepare 
and report a comprehensive plan for 
the improvement and control of the 
river systems of the United States. 
In the President’s instructions to this 
Commission he said: 
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“Such a plan should consider and 
include all the uses to which streams 
may be put, and should bring together 
and co-ordinate the points of view of 
all users of water.” And also: “It 
is not possible properly to frame so 
large a plan as this for the control of 
our rivers without taking account of 
the orderly development of other 
natural resources. Therefore; I ask 
that the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion shall consider the relations of the 
streams to the use of all the great per- 
manent natural resources, and their 
conservation for the making and 
maintenance of prosperous homes.” 


In pursuance of these 
and directions, the Commis- 
Interests sion soon came to the 
conclusion that the problem was so 
extensive and intricate that a confer- 
ence representing all the interests con- 
cerned in all parts of the country 
ought to be called to formulate some 
broad basis of action. Upon their 
recommendation, therefore, the Presi- 
dent issued invitations to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States and Terri- - 
tories to meet him to consider the 
possibilities of preserving the coun- 
try’s natural wealth, and to bring with 
them three representative citizens of 
their respective States. Practically 
every Governor has accepted the invi- 
tation, and many have announced the 
names of the three men who will ac- 
company them. These men are, with- 
out exception, representatives of the 
ablest leaders of public opinion and 
public life in their communities. 
Representatives of all national or- 
ganizations dealing with natural re- 
sources or with practical questions re- 
lating to them have also been asked. 
The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet, the Supreme Court, the Inland 
Waterways Commission, and such 
members of Congress as can attend, 
will be present. Furthermore, the 
President has sent invitations to a 
number of well-known men who can 
assist either by their general counsel 
or by their special knowledge. Among 


All Secticns 
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these are ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land, William Jennings Bryan, An- 
drew Carnegie, who will be able to 
discuss the ore supply and lake traf- 
fic, James J. Hill, who is an authority 
on the relation of railroads and water 
navigation, and John Mitchell, who 
can contribute information on the coal 
situation and the labor aspects of the 
questions. 


. A Meeting to The President outlined 
be Famcus the scope and purpose of 
in History ° se 

the conference in his in- 
vitation to the Governors, published 
in ForEsSTRY AND IRRIGATION for De- 
cember last, and emphasized the im- 
portance of the subject in the follow- 
ing words: 

“There is no other question now be- 
fore the Nation of equal gravity with 
the question of the conservation of our 
natural resources; and it is the plain 
duty of us who, for the moment, are 
responsible, to take inventory of the 
natural resources which have been 
handed down to us, to forecast the 
needs of the future, and so handle the 
great sources of our prosperity as not 
to destroy in advance all hope of the 
prosperity of our descendants. * * * 

“Facts, which I cannot gainsay, 
force me to believe that conservation 
of our natural resources is the most 
weighty question now before the peo- 
ple of the United States. If this be 
so, the proposed confererce, which is 
the first of its kind, will be among the 
most important gatherings in our his- 
tory in its effect upon the welfare of 
all our people.” 


ForaPrac- All the sessions of the 
a conference will be held 
B in the historic East 


Room of the White House, where so 
many other important scenes in Amer- 
ican history have been enacted; and 
it is likely that President Roosevelt 
will not only open the conference. but 
will preside over all its deliberations. 
It will be a conference in the truest 
sense of the word, with the single pur- 
pose of getting down to a practical 
working basis at once. To that end 
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there will be an absence of set papers, 
though ‘in order to open the discus- 
sions, a few recognized authorities 
will present brief descriptions of ex- 
isting facts and conditions. It is 
hoped that plans may be so formu- 
lated that there will be immediate and 
concerted action on the part of the dif- 
ferent States toward the conservation 
of natural resources, the fundament- 
ally vital problem, according to the 
President, before the people of the 
United States to-day. 


Some In his waterways mes- 
— sage of February 26 the 


President sounds the 
following warning note: 

“Among these monopolies, as thy 
report of the Commission points out, 
there is no other which threatens, or 
has ever threatened, such intolerable 
interference with the daily life of the 
people as the consolidation of com- 
panies controlling water power. } 
call your special attention to the at 
tempt of the power corporations, 
through bills introduced at the present 
session, to escape from the possibility 
of government regulation in the in- 
terests of the people. These bills are 
intended to enable the corporations tu 
take possession in perpetuity of Na- 
tional forest lands for the purposes ot 
their business, where and as they 
please, wholly without compensation 
to the public. Yet the effect of grant- 
ing ‘such privileges, taken together 
with rights already acquired under 
State laws, would be to give away 
properties of enormous _ value. 
Through lack of foresight we have 
formed the habit of granting, without 
compensation, extremely valuable 
rights amounting to monopolies on 
navigable streams and on the public 
domain. The repurchase at great ex- 
pense of water rights thus carelessly 
given away without return has al- 
ready begun in the East, and before 
long will be necessary in the West 
also. No rights involving water 
power should be granted to any cor- 
porations in perpetuity, but only for 
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a length of time sufficient to allow 
them to conduct their business profit- 
ably. A reasonable charge should of 
course be made for valuable rights and 
privileges which they obtain from the 
National Government. The values for 
which this charge is made will ulti- 
mately, through the natural growth 
and orderly development of our popu- 
lation and industries, reach enormous 
amounts. A fair share of the increase 
should be safeguarded for the benefit 
of the people, from whose labor it 
springs. The proceeds thus secured, 
after the cost of administration and 
improvement has been met, should 
naturally be devoted to the develop- 
ment of our inland waterways.” 


The bills to which, pre- 
Designations sumably, reference is 

above made are as fol- 
lows, the letter following each num- 
ber being introduced for convenience 
in reference in this editorial: H. R. 
212 (A), H. R. 3907 (B), S. 435 (C); 
S. 2661 (D), H. R. 11356 (E), 
12887 (F), S. 4060 (G), H. R. ei 
(H), S. 4179 (I). 

Some or all of these bills would 
operate, if enacted, as modification of 
the Act of February 15, 1901 (31 
Stat., 760). By this, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and empow- 
ered to grant licenses within the Na- 
tional Forests, provided these be not 
incompatible with the public interest. 
Further, these licenses are revocable 
by the Secretary of the Interior (now, 
so far as the National Forests are con- 
cerned, the Secretary of Agriculture) 
in his discretion. Further, it is ex- 
pressly provided that these licenses 
“shall not be held to confer any right, 
or easement, or interest in, to or over 
any public land, reservation or park.” 

These limitations are evidently irk- 
some to certain great concerns desir- 
ing free access to the public property 
known as National Forests. Several of 
these bills grant easements and rights 
of way, as the following quotations 
show: 
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Perpetual Bill A provides “that 
Privileges permanent easements 


and rights of way are 
hereby granted for the construction, 
use, maintenance and operation of 
roads and highways, canals, ditches, 
reservoirs, telephone and telegraph 
lines, and lines for the transmission of 
electric light and power within and 
through the various forest reserves.” 
The bill further provides, it is true, 
that these easements and rights of way 
are granted “under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall prescribe ;” but it will be 
observed that, when granted, they are 
“permanent.” 

Bill B provides likewise for the 
granting of “rights of way through 
the public lands and reservations, ex- 
cepting lands reserved for military or 
naval purposes or for National ceme- 
teries.” 

Bill C grants “rights of way for the 
construction of highways over public 
lands and lands included in forest re- 
serves, not otherwise reserved for 
public use.” Bills D, E, F and G con- 
tain similar provisions. Bill D pro- 
vides “that any of the Persons or cor- 
porations referred to “may construci 
and maintain all necessary roads ani 
trails over any of the lands referred 
to,” though such roads and trails may 
also be used by the Government and 
the public. Bill E contains the same 
provision. 


Those who recall the at- 
tempt of certain com- 
panies to secure, by 
legislation, from the State of New 
York, at the last session of the legis- 
lature of that Commonwealth, the 
right to flood large areas of the Ad- 
irondacks, and the storm of protest 
raised thereby, will read with interest, 
in Bill B, that this. measure carries 
with it “the right to submerge and 
flood such areas only as may be neces- 
sary to impound the water in such 
reservoirs.” Bill D conveys “the 
right” to submerge and flood such 


Flooding 


areas as are shown and described upon 
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the maps filed, * * * “and as 
may be necessary to impound the 
water in such reservoirs.” Bill E 
contains the same provision. 


Competing Bill F forbids the In- 
a terior Department “to 
overnment 


prevent any corporation, 
person, association of persons or set- 
tlement or aggregation of people of 
the United States from competing for 
priority of right to use of the waters 
of any natural stream within any of 
the States and Territories of the arid 
region, with the Government of the 
United States, or with any other 
claimant.” Bill G contains the same 
provision. 

Both these bills graciously permit 
“that the Government of the United 
States shall have right to compete for 
priority of right to the use of the 
water for reclamation purposes in the 
arid States and Territories,” with this 
proviso: “But shall not, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, prevent the citi- 
zens of the United States from com- 
peting for prior rights to the use of 
waters in the arid region, nor retard 
them therein.” 

As against the provision of existing 
law “that any permission given by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the 
provisions of this Act may be revoked 
by him or his successor in his discre- 
tion,” the following interesting pro- 
vision appears in some of these new 
bills: 


“And any existing right 
of way, license, permit 
or privilege for any of 
the purposes provided for in section 
1 of this Act shall, upon application, 
be confirmed and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior” (Bill B). Bill 
D, in prescribing that “any person, 
association or corporation desirous of 
securing the benefits of this act shall 
file * * * a map”, adds “And if 


The Secre- 
tary “Shall” 


the application be in accordance with 
the terms of this act such map shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the 
The same Act also pro- 


Interior.” 
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vides, “That any existing right of 
way, license, permit, or privilege for 
any of the purposes provided forin * 
* * this act shall, provided application 
therefor be made by the grantee or 
grantees, their successors or assigns, 
and only in that event, be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior’. Bill 
E contains the same provisions. Bill 
D grants the beneficiary “the right to. 
take from the public lands adjacent to 
such works, materials, earth, and stone 
necessary for the construction and 
maintenance thereof:” Bills E, F, 
and G contain the same provision; 
while Bill B, apparently, by typo- 
graphical error, grants only “the right 
to take from the public lands and stone 
necessary,” and so forth. 


It is true, however, that 
the bills contain provis- 
ions for partial pay- 
ment for values received. Bill B, for 
example, provides, “That the grantee 
or grantees of any such right of way 
under this act shall pay to the United 
States the full value of all timber and’ 
wood cut, used, or destroyed within 
the right of way, in constructing and 
maintaining said works, including 
damages for injuries to the adjacent 
lands of the United States”. Bill D 
contains a similar provision, as does. 
Bill E. 

Other modest payments are pro- 
vided for, Bill B. prescribing that 
“lands covered by structures, dams and' 
reservoirs or the sites therefor,” may 
be purchased by the grantee or grant- 
ees hereunder by the legal land subdi- 
visions covering same, after the com- 
pletion of such structures, dams and 
reservoirs, at the price of two dollars 
and fifty cents per acre.” The same-pro- 
vision is found in bills D and E. Bill 
D further provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior may levy charges as 
follows: “for areas and sites for 
buildings and other structures, includ- 
ing reservoir sites, per acre of frac- 
tion thereof, one dollar; for rights of 
way,” per mile of fraction thereof, 
one dollar.” Bill E makes these fig- 


Petty 
Payments 
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ures two dollars and fifty cents. 

Beside the values transferred by this 
legislation from public to private own- 
ership, such payments are, of course, 
but as the crumbs which fell from 
Dives’ table and were granted as char- 
ity to the beggar at his door. 


Thus far these bills have 
lain in committees. How 
long, however, they may 
thus slumber, no one, outside the lead- 
ers, probably knows. It is but nec- 
essary to focus public attention upon 
them to make the average congress- 
man as shy of them as of the plums 
and prequisites of which Mr. Dooley so 
effectively writes. Until, however, the 
appearance of the President’s message 
above quoted the public knew little or 
nothing about these bills. Exactly 
there lies the danger in such legisla- 
tion. It slumbers quietly in a pigeon 
hole until the opportune moment ar- 
rives, and then, with many members 
absent, others preoccupied, and still 
others lacking information, it goes 
through the chute with a lot of other 
legislation and is entered upon the 
statute books. Even now, there is a 
possibility that some of the more vi- 
cious clauses in these bills may be at- 
tached as riders to the agricultural ap- 


The 
Danger 


propriation bill, and thus forced 
through. 

sili It is conceded that the 
sion power of the Secretary 


to revoke licenses in his 
discretion might possibly, in hypo- 
thetical cases, work hardship. In the 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill, there-' 


for, the following -concession is made 
(page 24, lines 2-5): “Hereafter, per- 
mits for power plants within National 
forests may be made irrevocable ex- 
cept for breach of condition, for such 
term, not exceeding fifty years, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may by regu- 
lation prescribe.” It is hoped that 


every friend of the National Forests, 
whether within or without Congress, 
may be alert to see that the conces- 
sions to private interests go no fur- 
ther than this. 
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Another 


The President has just 
Message 


sent another message to 
Congress. At the risk 
of delaying the presses, attention must 
be called to some of its features. He 
says: 

“T am of the opinion, however, that 
one change in the tariff could, with 
advantage, be made forthwith. Our 
forests need every protection, and one 
method of protecting them would be to 
put upon the free list wood pulp, with 
a corresponding reduction upon paper 
made from wood pulp, when they come 
from any country that does not put an 
export duty upon them.” 

Forestry AND IRRIGATION delights 
to record this blow at the paper trust. 
While no tariff tinkering, or modifica- 
tion either up or down, will, without 
public ownership and administration, 
solve the forest question, the tariff 
upon wood pulp and paper made there- 
from is an anomaly and abuse which 
should long since have bees corrected. 

The following regarding waterways 
will meet the full approval of our 
readers: 

“Ample provision should be made 
for a permanent Waterways Commis- 
sion, with whatever power is required 
to make it effective. The reasonable 
expectation of the people will not be 
met unless the Congress provides at 
this session for the beginning and 
prosecution of the actual work of wa- 
terways improvement and controi.” 

For this Nation, at a time when its 
railroads cannot handle the traffic 
thrown upon them, to permit its vast 
network of inland waterwavs to lie 
idle is as preposterous as for China to 
leave her coal unmined. The sinister 
influences which have prevented the 
utilization of our inland waterways 
were made clear in the recent prelim- 
inary report of the Inland Waterways 
Commission and the presidential mes- 
sage accompanying it. Like American 
timberland owners’in. respect of wood 
pulp, railroad managers, of course, 
wanted no more competition than was 
inevitable. Hence, the Commission 
points out, they set themselves to kill 
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off their rivals, the waterways. But, 
with the failure of the railroads to do 
the business which they have thus mon- 
opolized, for the people of the country 
longer to put up with such a situation 
would reflect seriously upon their ca- 
pacity for self-government. 

That the President was not serious- 
ly influenced by the reactionary and as- 
tounding speech made by Speaker 
Cannon at the banquet of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, elsewhere discussed, is shown 
by the following passage: 

“The Congress should recognize in 
fullest fashion the fact that the sub- 
ject of the conservation of our natural 
resources, with which this Commission 
deals, is literally vital for the future 
of the Nation.” 

Following our extended editorial on 
“Some Vicious Legislation,’ FoRESTRY 
AND IRRIGATION hastens to chronicle 
the following additional executive dec- 
laration regarding these monopolistic 
bills: recta t 

“Numerous bills 
power rights on navigable streams 
have been introduced. None of them 
give the Government the right to make 
a reasonable charge for the valuable 


granting water- 
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privileges so granted, in spite of the 
fact that these water-power privileges 
are equivalent to many thousands of 
acres of the best coal lands for their 
production of power. Nor is any defi- 
nite time limit set, as should always be 
done in such cases. 

“T shall be obliged hereafter, in ac- 
cordance with the policy stated in a re- 
cent message, to veto any water-power 
bill which does not provide for a time 
limit and for the right of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary concerned to 
fix and collect such charge as he may 
find to be just and reasonable in each 
case.” 

The fact that the President would 
veto such legislation is reassuring, but 
for the fact, elsewhere suggested, that 
it may come in the shape of a rider up- 
on the agricultural appropriation bill. 
It ought to be possible for an execu- 
tive, Federal or State, to veto a portion 
of a bill without vetoing the whole. 
As law now stands, however, this is 
impossible for the President of the 
United States. It therefore behooves 
all friends of the forests to be on their 
guard against these power bills and to 
mark every Congressman who sup- 
ports any one of them in any form. 








See page 196 


The mahogany as a shade tree 
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Fcrest Plant- [f the young farmers and 
ingonthe — the children of the older 
Prairies ° aca ate 

farmers in the prairie 
States are during the later years of 
their lives to be supplied with cheap 
fence posts and cheap fuel, whether 
there is a car shortage on the railroad 
or not, there must be a great deal 
more attention paid to forest planting 
on the farm than there has been here- 
tofore. 

There was considerable forest 
planting in these States in the early 
years of their settlement. The object 
then in view was not to secure post 
timber or building material or fuel, 
but to protect the farm houses and 
other buildings from the storms of the 
Western winter. 

Times change, and farmers must 
change with them. The forest tree 
planting in the West, small as it ap- 
pears to be in comparison with the 
acreage, has done much to modify the 
severity of the winters; more than any 
one would think. 

What is needed now is timber for 
fence posts, for fuel and for lumber, 
as well as protection against the bliz- 
zards of the winter and the heat of the 
summer.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


A Few The importance of tim- 
Acres of ber on the farm 1s be- 
Trees : ; 

coming plainer each 
year. The uses and needs are many, 


and these increase as the farm be- 
comes older. The one feature of 
fencing creates within itself almost a 
constant demand for timber for posts. 
Iron and stone are sometimes sug- 
gested as the coming fence post. This 
sounds as though the farmer was ab- 
solutely helpless in the matter of sup- 
ply. The farmer need not look to any 
source outside his land resources for 
fence posts or fuel, if he decides that 
he will plan and produce these him- 
self. The grove of quickly growing 


timbers will in a few years supply 
fence posts and fuel for all the needs 


It is simply a matter of 
preparing for tree 


of the farm. 
planting and 
growth. 

It does not require the lifetime of a 
man to do this and reap the benefits. 
True, it will take from ten to twenty 
years to see these trees satisfactorily 
serviceable, yet this time is often 
spent on a prairie homestead without 
any effort being made to plant, culti- 
vate, or grow a tree—West Texas 
Journal. 


Census of The Bureau of the Cen- 
Water Trans- sus has just issued a 
portaticn 


bulletin (No. 91) on 
transportation by water. The bulletin 
contains a summary of the main feat- 
ures of a census of transportation by 
water which covered the year ending 
December 31, 1906,. further details of 
which are reserved for separate re- 
ports of the shipping on the Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific 
Coast, the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River, the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, and all other inland wa- 
ters, respectively. 

During the year 1906, according to 
the census, ferryboats carried 330,- 
737,639 passengers; over 63 per cent 
of whom were carried by the ferries in 
and around New York harbor. 

By far the largest part of the Am- 
erican shipping is on the Atlantic 
Coast and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
next largest is on the Mississippi Riv- 
er and its tributaries; but so many of 
the river vessels are coal barges and 
scows, that the value of both shipping 
and freight moved on the Great Lakes 


-is greater. 


The total freight moved showed an 
increase of over 100 per cent from 1889 
to 1906. 

On the basis of tonnage moved, coal 
is the most important item of freight 
in the water commerce of the United 
States. 

Considerable decreases are shown 
in the shipments of lumber and of ice. 
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The decrease in the former is due to 
the exhaustion of the forests near wa- 
ter courses; that in the latter, to the 
great increase in the use of manufac- 
tured ice. 

One of the striking facts brought 
out by the report is the rapid increase 
in the use of iron and steel as materials 
for the construction of vessels. 


anes —_ In 1880 the amount of 
uiness C ce ° 
Canals freight passing through 


the canals and canalized 
rivers of the United States was, in 
round numbers, 21,000,000 tons; in 
1889, 49,000,000 tons; and in 1906, 
122,000,000 tons, an increase of over 
480 per cent between 1880 and 1906. 
This increase has resulted wholly 
from the increased use of Government 
canals, which are ship canals and can- 
alized rivers; the use of canals under 
State and corporation control, largely 
of the smaller type, has steadily de- 
creased. 

In striking contrast to this great in- 
crease in the canal freight movement 
is the comparatively small increase in 
the length of the canals and canalized 
rivers. 

The busiest canal in the world is the 
St. Mary’s Falls canal connecting Lake 
Superior with Lake Huron. In 1906 
the net tonnage of vessels passing 
through this canal was three times as 
great as that through the Suez canal 
and more than seven times as great as 
that through the Kaiser Wilhelm, or 
Kiel, canal. This is the more note- 
worthy since the St. Mary’s Falls canal, 
on account of the severity of the cold, 
is open to traffic for only about eight 
months in the year, while the others 
are open twelve. 


More Than Three hundred and six- 
~ — ty-three thousand acres 


of land, hitherto untilled 
or upon which the productiveness 
was limited, was put under water 
or included in irrigation projects 
in the Inland Empire in 1907. This 
does not include the acreage of the 
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projects at North Yakima, Lewiston, 
Sunnyside and others where the main 
ditches were dug before the beginning 
of last year; nor are the Twin Falls 
projects in Idaho, the Boise enter- 
prises, the Jefferson Valley plan or the 
numerous plants in the Boundary 
country included in the total. These 
would make the acreage more than 
700,000. 


Profitsfrom Good wheat land in the 
a Northwest may be de- 
and ers : 

pended upon, it is said, 
to produce an average of 25 bushels 
a year, and the grower may realize 
$20 an acre gross profit out of his 
crop. Allowing only $150 an acre for 
the value of the average irrigated 
land crop, it produces nearly eight 
times as much as the same area of 
wheat land, and is therefore worth as 
much to the city near which it lies. 
Hence the projects that will bring the 
equivalent of 64 square miles of wheat 
land near Spokane into cultivation op- 
ens a new empire that will easily sup- 
port a population of. 225,000 more 
than now live in the northwest. In 
revenue, allowing $150 an acre for its 
annual productiveness, it will yield 
$54,500,000 a year, or far more than 
the total value of the Inland Empire 
wheat crop in 1907, which is placed 
at $37,500,000. 

Since irrigation farming is so profit- 
able, it would seem that even in humid 
areas it would pay to experiment with 
irrigation, to see whether having con- 
trol of the moisture supply would not 
give an advantage to the farmer. 


Improvements During the last five 
le te of or six years the work 
& done in the State of 


Washington by the irrigation investi- 
gations of the U. S. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, especially in the Yak- 
ima valley, has thrown much light upon 
conditions existing in the irrigated dis- 
tricts and has pointed the way to bet- 
terment along many lines. In the im- 
provement of canal construction, in the 
administration of canal systems, in the 
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methods of distribution of water and 
practices of irrigation, says a Wash- 
ington writer, the State may look for 
many of its greatest possibilities of de- 
velopment by irrigation. 


a One of the most import- 
a ant things in farm 
ands ‘ ; : 

drainage in arid coun- 
tries, says Professor Brown, drainage 
engineer of Colorado Agricultural 
College, is to know just when it be- 
comes necessary. An excellent rule, 
adopted by Mr. Matthew Paer, mana- 
ger of the Sommer Farm in Tremon- 
ton, Utah, is never to allow a wet spot 
to appear the second season. The ex- 
perience on this farm is that wet spots, 
due to seepage, appear from year to 
year in different parts of the farm. By 
draining these spots as they appear, 
this farm continues to yield abund- 
antly. 

So much for wet spots which come 
this spring. Our immediate concern, 
however, is those wet spots which 
came last year and the year before. It 
is not hard to tell even now where 
those wet spots are. They fail to dry 
even when the wind blows for days, 
and when the surface generally is dry 
enough to plow. They needed very 
little irrigation, if any, last season. 

When indications of such sort as 
these exist, it is time to go exploring 
below the surface. It is surprising 
how few farmers ever think of digging 
a few holes in the ground even 
when confronted with most certain 
indications of seepage and waterlog- 
ging. Besides showing how thoroughly 
the soil is saturated, test holes will 
reveal just what difficulties will be 
encountered if draining 1s attempted. 


Drainage cf 


Talk about the romance 
of engineering! Here 
are hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles, formerly the des- 
pair and terror of Government and 
farmer alike, magically “struck,” as 
Moses struck the rock, and forthwith 
turned into smiling fields of grain, and 


Irrigation of 
Australia 
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far stretching stock farms capable of 
raising rams worth five thousand dol- 
lars each! So writes William George 
in the Technical World Magazine. 
Truly the “dead heart” of Australia is 
being slowly quickened into life by the 
waterwizard’s derrick and his boring 
pipes, that are miles deep. A wonder- 
ful victory of mind over matter, such 
as enables the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia to produce fine wool alone worth 
nearly eighty million dollars a year! 
—The Great West. 


Reclaimed H. H. Yard, who has op- 
abe Thies tated most extensively 

. in Government lands in 
Butte and Plumas counties, California, 
seeking to obtain public domain in 
those sections, has lost his fight for the 
possession of about 265,000 acres 
along the Feather River. The land 
office at Susanville has rendered a de- 
cision and report setting forth that in 
more than ninety claims there is no 
evidence of mineral. The lands taken 
by Yard revert to the Government as 
timber lands. 

The decision is causing much ex- 
citement in Butte and Plumas counties, 
where similar large tracts are endan- 
gered. 

The outcome of the controversy is 
a great victory for State Mineralogist 
L. E. Aubury, who has for years 
waged a bitter fight against individu- 
als and corporations who took up tim- 
ber lands under the Mineral and Plac- 
er Land Act. Aubury began this con- 
test in r9or and took the case directly 
to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Aubury says his action is in the 
interests of the miners of California, 
who are shut out by these land grab- 
bers. 


Turks of the The” Milwaukee Journal 
Ohio says that “Kismet” is a 


var Turkish word used to 
stupefy the will, as opium and has- 
heesh stupefy the body and mind. 

“When evils come upon the Turk 
he bows his head and mutters ‘Kismet! 
It is Fate!’ 
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“Every winter and spring the peo- 
ple of the Ohio valley suffer the most 
destructive of floods, and they bow 
their heads and mutter their equivalent 
for Kismet. They think it fate. 

“But it isn’t. The floods are our 
fault. The science that prevents yel- 
low fever and is conquering the white 
plague knows the remedy for the Ohio 
floods.” 

The financial loss and the deaths 
from pneumonia, says the Journal, are 
due to an ill as surely curable as the 
toothache. The U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey has laid out a system of reservoirs 
which can be installed if the Appala- 
chian National Forests are established. 

“These reservoirs would hold back 
the flood waters and let them out in the 
dry seasons. 

“The whole system of forests and 
reservoirs might cost the Government 
$100,000,000. A single flood has done 
damage to that amount. During the 
recent flood, while the people of the 
Ohio valley were suffering untold pri- 
vations and losses, Congress was busy 
—doing what? Considering the Ap- 
palachian forest bill? Oh, no! That 
useful body was getting up the cam- 
paign books for 1908. So much more 
important than flood prevention! 

“And then it had to put the motto 
back on the coin. 

“The projected reservoirs on the 
Ohio headwaters would take 402,000,- 
000 gallons out of the floods. This 
would, by letting it out through gates, 
give the Ohio twelve feet of water 
through the dry season, clear to Pitts- 
burg. Low water is as curable as 
flood. Cure the one and you cure the 
other. And in damming back this wa- 
ter, the Government would create 
more power on the Monongahela and 
Great Kanawha alone, than is to be 
got out of Niagara, without spoiling 
the falls—nearly 400,000 horsepower, 
and capable of being raised to more 
than 1,000,000. 

“The power would make the pro- 
ject a paying one. The forest would 
pay alone. Deep water in the Ohio 


would amply pay the whole cost. The 
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prevention of floods would pay it every 
year. 

“How would it do for Congress to 
let up on playing politics for a while 
and take up the real practical prob- 
lems of this wonderful age? 

“The Ohio Valley should know the 
answer?” 


Speaking of the Appa- 
lachian bill, the Provi- 
dence Journa! of March 
14 suggests that Speaker Cannon may 
like “to play the public buildings bill” 
against the Appalachian bill, and con- 
tinues: 

“As between the pork barrel and the 
Appalachians, the former makes the 
more direct appeal to many Congress- 
men. Despite such ineffable consider- 
ations, it is difficult to see how Con- 
gress will be able to save its face if it 
rejects this important measure, or 
even permits it to slumber in commit- 
tee. Silent obstruction may prove ef- 
fective for the time being, but the ob- 
structionists will need be deaf as well 
if they expect to escape the righteous 
indignation of the advocates of the 
measure and the important public in- 
terests which these represent.” 


“Silent Ob- 
struction” 


The pressure from both 


The | 
Political North and South is so 
Advantage 


great upon Congress for 
the passage of the imperatively needed 
act that it can be defeated only by ex- 
traordinary means. That all the mem- 
bers of that body have not made haste 
to endorse the measure and secure all 
the political benefits of such a popular 
stand is astonishing. 

If Congress intends to strangle the 
measure in secret, what is the motive? 
And whatever the motive, how can it 
be sufficiently strong to overcome the 
determination of the people of at least 
twenty-two States that it shall pass? 
—Providence Bulletin. 

But a year has witnessed a remark- 
able change in the presence of public 
opinion. Uncle Joe now is almost 
ready to acknowledge this fact. “I 
really begin to believe that the people 
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of New England want this bill passed,” 
he remarked recently to a friend of the 
cause.—New Haven Journal-Courier. 


Unanimity The Board of Directors 
r Engineers’ of the American Insti- 

— tute of Electrical Engin- 
eers are urging protection of the head- 
waters of important streams by scien- 
tific forestry, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the stream flow on which water 
powers depend. The committee which 
recommended this action by the board 
asserted that : 

“The really vital point at issue is 
the recognition or denial of the funda- 
mental economic and_ engineering 
principles upon which forest reserves 
are based. On this question there can 
be no difference of opinion among en- 
gineers.”’ 


Directorsof The committee further 
Investing states: “It is of the ut- 
Corporations 


most importance that di- 
rectors of corporations and other per- 
sons interested in hydroelectric devel- 
opments should realize how great the 
ultimate effect upon the value of their 
properties will be if the forests which 
now protect their water supplies are 
destroyed, and that they should know 
that their advantage demands that 
regularity of stream flow be ensured 
through forest reserves and through 
the enforcement and improvement of 
the laws for the control of forest fires. 
Consulting engineers are urged to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
their clients with especial emphasis at 
the present time, when our National 
policy is being determined.” 


Gente < The Engineering Maga- 
ttention . . 

gine, referring to the 
Needed s 


electrical engineers’ ac- 
tion, emphasizes the immediateness of 
the danger and of the requirement for 
action. “It is not a remote danger, but 


a present and progressive damage, 
with which we have to deal. The Ohio 
Valley is having bitter demonstration, 
and about the upper watersheds of the 
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Delaware, the Hudson and the Con- 
necticut, destruction productive of like 
disaster is already under way. 

“The cutter of timber feels no con- 
cern as to the aftermath, and those 
who do have no power of control 
and no redress. Beyond this Federal 
legislation and protection there would 
seem to be a crying need for a strong 
State forest law which would prohib- 
it and prevent the absolute denudation 
now carried on, and enforce the pres- 
ervation of sufficient cover, if not act- 
ually provide for reforestation.” 


Will Not Persons opposing the 
— Up Appalachian Bill in 
arms 


North Carolina for local 
political reasons have instilled into the 
minds of some of the mountain people 
that the Government proposes to take 
their lands for a mere pittance and 
drive them from their homes. This 
is altogether a misrepresentation. State 
Geologist Pratt has issued an explan- 
ation to allay these fears. It is not 
proposed to break up any farms at all, 
but to preserve the forests already 
standing and provide for reproduction 
of timber on cut-over lands. 


From the Pacific Coast, 
as from other sections 
of the country, comes 
the demand for the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forests. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, after referr- 
ing to its past record in promoting for- 
est reserves and protection of water- 
sheds in California, expresses its 
sense of vital importance of the Na- 
tional Forests in the Southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountains, and 
commends the same to the support of 
the Los Angeles representative in 
Congress. a 


Los Angeles 
Resoluticns 


Even far away Hawaii 


an is championing the Ap- 
palachian Bill. The Pa- 
cific Commercial Advertiser (Hono- 


lulu) of March, urges the Territorial 
delegate to do whatever falls in his 
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way to aid the Appalachian bill and 
any other legitimate measure of the 
same kind. “Broadly speaking,” says 
the Commercial Advertiser, “it is a 
question of first economic importance 
to the Nation,” and points out that, by 
deferring the timber famine, it will 
also help Hawaii. In addition, such an 
aquisition would be, it concludes, of 
first importance to the country at 
large. Would that some statesmen 
nearer home were as clear sighted as 
this Hawaiian editor! 


Kansas | The Kansas State Agri- 
Farmers cultural College, at Man- 
Institute 


hattan, has engaged C. 
A. Kupfer of the U. S. Forest Service, 
for several weeks, to talk to farmers’ 
institutes in western Kansas. This is 
in addition to the institute work done 
by the two professors of horticulture 
and forestry. 

The college has recently issued a 
practical pamphlet on “Tree Culture,” 
sending it to all the rural district teach- 
ers of the State and to all members of 
farmers’ institutes. It will be sent free 
to anyone on application to the Super- 
intendent of Farmers’ Institutes, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Another pamphlet of the same sort 
issued by the college, especially for 
teachers, is entitled “Bird Life.” 


A Short Course in For- 
try is being held at the 
Colorado Agricultural 
College, at Fort Collins, commencing 
Monday, March 16, 1908, and continu- 
ing for four weeks. The course is un- 
der the direction of Mr. F. W. Mor- 
rell, of the Inspector’s Office, District 
No. 2, U. S. Forest Service, assisted 
by members of the faculty of the Ag- 
ricultural College and by others from 
the Forest Service. 


Short 
Course 
In Forestry 


At the State University 
of Wisconsin, 185 stu- 
dents are taking a lec- 
ture course given by Mr. E. M. Grif- 
fith, the State Forester. 


University 
Lectures 


Some students 
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may take this because they think they 
will have in it an easy study, but ap- 
parently the main reason is the in- 
creased interest in forestry prevailing 
in Wisconsin, as in other parts of the 
Union. 

At the University of Nebraska, Mr. 
Raphael Zon, chief of the Office of Sil- 
vics, in the Forest Service, has been 
giving a series of lectures on forest 
types, problems, and conditions. Mr. 
Zon’s alma mater is the University of 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


} Mr. W. R. Eastman, un- 
hy — til recently connected 

with the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, has gone to be pro- 
fessor of forestry at the Winona Agri- 
cultural Institute, at Winona Lake. 


Forestry at 


Indiana. 
Industrial Congressman CC. R. 
— Davis, of Minnesota, 


feels greatly encouraged 
concerning the passage, in the near 
future, of his industrial high school 
bill. It has received numerous in- 
dorsements from leading American 
educators, has been the object of 
favorable resolutions from educational 
organizations, farmers’ associations, 
State colleges, commercial organiza- 
tions, boards of trade, manufacturers’ 
organizations, and industrial organi- 
zations generally throughout the coun- 
try. President Roosevelt is strongly 
for this bill. It is in line with his 
Keokuk speech of October last, in 
which he said: 

“We should strive in every way to 
aid in the education of the farmer for 
the farm, and should shape our school 
system with this end in view; and so 
vitally important is this that, in my 
opinion, the Federal government 
should co-operate with the State gov- 
ernments to secure the needed change 
and improvement in our-schools. At 
present there is a gap between our 
primary schools in country and city 
which must be closed, and, if neces- 
sary, the Nation must help the State 
to close it. Too often our present 
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schools tend to put altogether too 
great a premium upon mere literary 
education, and therefore to train 
away from the farm and shop. We 
should reverse this process.” 

In reply to the objection that 
National appropriations for these 
schools would relieve the States from 
the sense of responsibility, Congress- 
man Davis quotes a letter from Hon. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, showing that, 
between 1896 and 1906 the amount 
which the land grant colleges received 
from their several States was in- 
creased from $2,218,100 to $7,531,502, 
ah increase of about 240 per cent. In 
1896 these institutions received 29 per 
cent. of their support from the 
Nation ; in 1906 they received but 15.4 
per cent. therefrom. 

The Davis bill bridges the gap be- 
tween the education of the school- 
house and that of the home, farm and 
shop. It is a far-reaching and benefi- 
cent measure. 


The Paducah, Ky., Sun 

Succeeds Mr. 2 sre 7 (i pub- 

Seeadias ished the following 
news item: 

“Mrs. Robert Becker Phillips, of 
the State Federation Forestry Com- 
mittee, has appointed Mrs. Victor 
Voris president of the local forestry 
association, to take the place of Mr. 
John S. Bleecker, who will leave the 
first of March to make his home in 
Columbus, Georgia. Mrs. Phillips, by 
right of her place on the Federation 
committee, has the appointment as 
chairman ex-officio. 

“The choice of Mrs. Voris is a very 
happy one. She is not only deeply in- 
terested in the work of the forestry 
preservation, but her talents, versatil- 
ity, and charming tact combine to 
make her an especially capable presid- 
ing officer.” 

Mr. Bleecker’s energy, intelligence, 
and earnestness in the forestry cause 
will be missed in Paducah, but the loss 
of that city will be the gain of Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


Mrs. Voris 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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The Hampden Forestry 
Association, which has 
been formed to acquire 
white pine and other 
timber tracts in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and hold same for proper 
management of the timber and for en- 
hancement of timber values, have 
solved for themselves the problem of 
taxation, which might otherwise stand 
in the way of their holding timber 
lands. They are leasing the privi- 
leves of hunting and fishing in their 
forest to men who will stock the pre- 
serves with game and pay a rental 
practically equal to the taxes. 


This is but a small expense for the 
sportsmen, and it enables the forestry 
association to get the benefit of the 
growth of the timber. Inasmuch as 
wild lands are becoming scarcer and 
game preservation more difficult, this 
policy may be helpful for other parties 
who desire to establish commercial 
forests. 


Game Privil- 
eges Pay the 
Taxes 


A State _ Prof. A. W. Nolan, sec- 
Association’s retary of the newly or- 
oe ganized West Virginia 
Forestry Association, writes that that 
Association has decided to make 
FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION its organ. 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION respectful- 
ly suggests to other forestry associa- 
tions, not provided with publications 
of their own, the adoption of the West 
Virginia plan. They can thereby save 
themselves the burden of publishing 
an organ, and can keep in touch with 
the general, nation-wide movement. 
This publication will also gladly give 
reasonable space to news matter, an- 
nouncements and other communica- 
tions which may be of special interest 
to state and local organizations. 


Interesting The American Forestry 
the Association is doing a 
Lumbermen ; 


good work both in agi- 
tating the matter of protecting the for- 
ests which we now have, and in en- 
couraging the growth of timber by 
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cultivation. The effort of the associa- 
tion has had the effect of interesting 
the lumbermen and they are acting in 
conjunction with others in preventing 
forest destruction—Beatrice (Neb.) 
Sun. 


Down With his motto, says the 
Allthe Trees Kansas City Star, be- 

longs to the past. The 
organization of a club or association 
in St. Louis, recently, to encourage 
the practice of forestry, shows that 
lumbermen realize how serious is the 
situation with respect to a future tim- 
ber supply. The outlook in southern 
Missouri, some of the largest timber 
land owners say, is most discouraging ; 
so bad, indeed, that the State’s pro- 
duction will continue now annually to 
show a very large decrease. Many mills 
have been abandoned entirely because 
the woods have been “stripped.” 


The St. Louis organization includes 
some of Kansas City’s big lumber- 
men. These are men who know 
something of the history of timber 
supply, and realize that that the old 
answer, “We'll go somewhere else 
when these woods play out,” won’t do 
now. Lumbermen know that “some- 
where else” either is being stripped or 
will be protected by forestry rules. 


New York 
Purchases 
Mount Marcy 


Mount Marcy and its 
surrounding peaks are 
included in 2 purchase 
of a tract of 3,500 acres of land in the 
Adirondacks which the New York 
State Forest Preserve Board has just 
secured. The tract is heavily timber- 
ed and but for the State’s action in 
stepping in at this time the lumber 
would have been cut off for pulp. 


The Hudson river has its source in 
the wooded slopes of Marcy. Mount 
Marcy and the wooded tracts adjoin- 
ing are included in one of the few 
parcels of land in the State in which 
the woodman’s axe has never been 
swung, the forests being in their prim- 
itive state—Albany Argus. 
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The Legislature of Illin- 
ois has passed an act de- 
claring the native oak 
tree to be the State tree of Illinois, and 
the native violet the State flower. 


State Tree 
and Flower 


Pay Rail- The President has urged 
Soe prompt action on the 


Southern Pacific Rail- 
road’s claim of $1,600,000 expended in 
controlling the Colorado River in 
southern California. That work was 
performed by the Southern Pacific as 
the result of a personal letter of appeal 
sent to President E. H. Harriman by 
President Roosevelt. It cost, accord- 
ing to the railroad company, more than 
$3,000,000, and saved the Imperial 
Valley of California from inundation 
and its crops and farms from ruin. 
Part of the expense they hold belongs 
to the Government. 


The North Carolina So- 
ciety of New York at its 
annual dinner recently 
had as a feature of the evening an ad- 
dress by Mr. William L. Hall, in 
charge of the Appalachian investiga- 
tion, with stereopticon pictures. 


Lecture on 
Appalachians 


The Indianapolis News 
of March 19 discusses 
this topic editorially, 
strongly advocating the adoption of 
measures which will insure this im- 
portant end. It continues: 

“A question has been raised in some 
quarters as to the constitutional power 
of Congress to establish National for- 
est reservations for such a purpose. 
This is a mere quibble. If Congress 


To Insure a 
Navigable 
Ohio 


.may establish reservations of public 


lands, as it has done repeatedly, it 
may do so by purchasing lands. The 
power is clearly covered by the power 
of Congress to promote the general 
welfare. It has as much right to im- 
prove the navigation of the Ohio and 
its tributaries by establishing a Na- 
tional forest reserve at their head- 
waters as it has by dredging their beds 
or building locks.” 
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Kentucky Kentucky is making 
Riche good progress in the 


movement for the pres- 
ervation of the forests of the State. 
In 1906 the Legislature enacted the 
law providing for the State Board of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Immigra- 
tion. During the following winter the 
Board asked and received the co-oper- 
ation of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice in a study of the forest conditions 
of the state. The work was begun 
last summer and the investigations of 
a considerable area of land in the east- 
ern part of the State completed. At 
the third annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Farmers’ Institute, at Frank- 
fort, in February, the subject of for- 
estry was discussed with an interest 
which promises for Kentucky a high 
place among the other progressive 
states which are looking to the care- 
ful use and conservation of forest re- 
sources. 

The mariner in which the forestry 
problem has been approached indicates 
that the people of Kentucky realize 
that the ultimate solution of the im- 
pending timber scarcity must, for the 
farmer, depend largely on how he 
handles his individual timber resourc- 
es, and that there is no better way 
than for him to consider the woodlot 
as a bank account, using the interest 
which is constantly accruing, but leav- 
ing the capital undiminished. Much 
education work, however, will be 
needed to secure this desirable end. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature providing for the appoint- 
ment of a State Forester. 


Deforestation Replying to an inquiry, 
in Michigan Mr. ¢C. F. Schneider, 
section director of the 
Climatological Service of the Weather 
Bureau, at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
writing February 24, says: 
“Regarding the connection between 
deforestation and floods in Grand 


River, my experience along this line 
confirms the oft repeated claims of the 
friends of reforestation—that the cut- 
ting down of trees destroys one of 
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Not only do 
the deforested slopes of the Grand 
River shed the heavy rains of the sum- 
mer very quickly, but they yield up 
all the water content of the winter’s 
snow in a remarkably short time when 
the warm sun and warm rains of 
spring come on. The rapid conges- 
tion of the water into creeks and riv- 
ers is also forwarded by the extensive 
network of county drains, farm drains 
and tilled land.” 

Speaking of rivers in the same sec- 
tion, the Huron and Raisin, the U. S. 
Geological Survéy bulletin says: “The 
location of the cities and nearly all of 
the villages on the banks of streams 
was determined by the water power 
they afforded for grist mills and saw- 
mills.” This suggests a similarity of 
conditions in Michigan and New Eng- 
land, and a corresponding interest in 
forest conservation. 


Nature’s savings banks. 


Excelsior seems to the 
average man a trifling 
product that cannot rep- 
resent a large consumption of timber, 
yet there are so many uses for it that 
the total annual production for this 
country requires sixty million feet of 
timber. 

Besides the constant use in general 
packing, excelsior is in demand by up- 
holsterers of furniture and carriages, 
by mattress makers occasionally, for 
stable bedding, and by steamships to 
filter sea water. A richly upholstered 
chair and a mattress which a customer 
fondly supposes to be filled with hair 
may contain nothing but excelsior be- 
neath, with possibly a layer of cotton. 
Thus, we sit and sleep on wood as well 
as read wood pulp newspapers, and at 
the mortal end of things we are likely 
to repose in a coffin upholstered with 
a choice grade of excelsior. The New 
York mattress factory uses a carload 
aday. Teddy bears owe their rotund- 
ity to a special quality of fine excelsior. 

There is not much wood left on ten 
thousand acres of land when the ex- 
celsior machines have had their year’s 
rations —N. Y. Tribune. 


Uses of 
Excelsior 








THE NAMES OF MAHOGANY 


BY 


Dr. John Gifford, Founder and Former Editor of this Magazine 


THE TERM “mahogany” is ap- 

plied to several woods which 
are in no way related to the 
genuine article, and to several woods 
which are closely akin to it and re- 
semble it in many ways. 

The scientific name is Swietenia 
mahagoni Jacq. The genus Swietenia 
was named for a Holland doctor by 
the name of Swieten, and the specific 
name mahagont is merely another 
form of the common name mahogany, 
which had its origin in the old Ameri- 
can Indian name of the tree. The 
French for mahogany is mahagoni, 
and since the botanist who named it 
was a Frenchman, this accounts for 
the use of the letter a in the second 
syllable of the specific name, instead 
of o as in our English word mahog- 
any. 

For the benefit of those not familiar 
with botany it is proper to explain 
that every known plant has an official 
scientific name. Each plant has a 
generic or family name, followed by a 
specific or individual name. These 
scientific names are often of interest 
in themselves, in that they perpetuate 
the common or local name, or the 
name of some person directly or in- 
directly associated with the plant, or in- 
dicate a region in which it grows, 
some striking feature in connection 
with it, or even some error in refer- 
ence to it. As an illustration of the 
last, the term “fiddlewood” in the 
English tropics is of interest. The 
scientific generic name is Citharexy- 
lum, a translation of fiddlewood. The 
wood, however, is absolutely unfit for 
violins, and has never been used for 
that purpose. The term “fiddle” in 


this case is merely a corruption of the 
French fidéle, meaning true or strong. 

Khaya senegalensis is the name of 
the African mahogany. Khaya is the 


common native African name of the 
tree, and senegalensis means that it 
comes from the region of the Senegal. 
One of the Indian mahoganies is Soy- 
mida febrifuga, Soymida being a na- 
tive name and febrifuga indicating 
that the parts of the tree are useful in 
combatting fever. 


With the foreign species of mahog- 
any the writer is not familiar, al- 
though the African mahogany is a 
common wood of commerce. He 
knows only of the genus Swietenia, 
and of this genus only one species ma- 
hagoni, although there may be other 
species in tropical America. Our ma- 
hogany varies considerably in charac- 
ter in the various regions in which it 
occurs, but these differences are prob- 
ably due to the great variety of con- 
ditions under which it grows and are 
not sufficiently marked and fixed to 
warrant the formation of a greater 
number of species. The seed of the 
Bahaman mahogany, if planted in the 
lowlands of Honduras and Mexico, 
would no doubt produce a tree indis- 
tinguishable from that of its native 
neighbors, and vice versa. There is 
great variation in the quality of a 
wood, due to its location. 


The tendency of botanists to name 
new species on insufficient grounds is 
unfortunate and _ unscientific, and 
merely lumbers our vocabulary with a 
lot of useless names, and renders more 
confusing a subject already much con- 
fused. It is almost impossible for the 
practical man to keep track of these 
changes in the obscure literature in 
which they are often published. Even 
then, if he knows of such changes he 
is suspicious of the standing of the 
author and the grounds on which 
these changes are founded. A scien- 
tific name is worse than useless, unless 
it is universally accepted and used. 
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The name mahogany is a magic 
word. It stands for excellence, so 
that if a dealer can affix it to a pile of 
lumber he can drive a better bargain 
with an ignorant buyer. And this in 
spite of the fact that ordinary mahog- 
any is not an expensive wood. The 
price of mahogany varies from eight 
to twelve cents per foot in the log in 
the New York market. I know of 
one instance in which a dealer sold 
some bilsted, or sweet gum, under the 
name of “mountain mahogany.” The 
buyer was well pleased, thinking his 
house was finished in a rare and beau- 
tiful wood. In the Philippines there 
is a wood called the red cedar, or toon. 
It produces a wood something like 
mahogany, and is sometimes called 
“Indian mahogany.” In a store in 
Washington, D. C., I saw furniture la- 
beled “toon mahogany.” It was a 
wood quite as beautiful and even more 
valuable than some mahogany. The 
use of the word mahogany in its name 
helped to sell it. 


The term “mahogany” is applied to 
woods which resemble it so faintly 
that it is hard to imagine how and 
when they were named. The Ken- 
tucky coffee tree (Gymnocladus dio- 
icus) is called mahogany in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Rhus integrifolia, 
the western sumac, is called mahog- 
any. The red bay (Persia borbonia) 
is often called “Florida mahogany,” 
while the true mahogany which is 
common in the southernmost part of 
the State of Florida is known as Ma- 
deira or redwood. 


In Australia there is a species of 
eucalyptus (E. resinifera) called “red 
mahogany,” and the term “mahogany 
gum” is sometimes applied to the fa- 
mous jarrah (E. marginata). It seems 
most incongruous to combine the 
words mahogany and gum, since these 
timbers are usually the opposite in 
character, although jarrah may pos- 
sess some qualities of both, and thus 
warrant this apparent misnomer. 
Nothing is more characteristic of ma- 
hogany than its color; yet there are 
woods known as “white mahogany.” 
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Two species of eucalyptus are some- 
times called “white mahogany,” also a 
West Indian tree (Antirrhoea bifur- 
cata). There is a wood sometimes 
called “horseflesh mahogany,” or just 
horseflesh or sabicu. 


And so on—in the great American 
tropics there is a tangle of tree names 
equal to the forest itself. There are 
Spanish, English, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and Danish colonies in the 
American tropics. These have all 
tried to interpret the Indian names of 
many plants, or have invented new 
names. There are many Indian tribes, 
and therefore many Indian tree names. 
Add to this the negro, who is famous 
for corrupting names, and the Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Hindus, who have 
brought their languages into the mix- 
up, and it is easy to understand how 
the common name of a tree is of use 
only in a very restricted area. The 
negroes of Dutch Guiana, for instance, 
speak Taki-Taki, which is a combina- 
tion of English, Dutch, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, French, African, and what- 
not. One hopes, therefore, that some 
day an official international congress 
may be formed to settle one scientific 
name and one common name on at 
least all the important commercial 
plants of the world. 


In the great order Meliacez, to 
which the mahogany belongs, there are 
several genera and many species yield- 
ing some of the most valuable and best 
known woods of commerce, while 
there ere ethers yet to be tried and de- 
veloped. There is the famous cigar- 
box cedar (Cedrela odorata), logs of 
which are usually worth more than ma- 
hogany; there is the quaraguao 
(Guarea trichilioides L..) of Porto 
Rico; there is the acajou wood (Ce- 
drela fissiles or brazilensis) of South 
America; and many others of the ce- 
dar type. The term “cedar” is here 
used merely to indicate that the wood 
is light and often*has a cedary aroma. 
The trees in foliage and habit of 
growth look like walnuts. The term 
Cedrela applied to this genus is a com- 
bination of two Greek words, one 
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meaning cedar and the other the sil- 
ver fir. 

A specimen of the acajou (Cedrela 
fissiles), mentioned above, is growing 
with remarkable rapidity in Dr. F. 
Franceschi’s garden in Santa Barbara, 
California. Much credit is due this 
distinguished gentleman, who has in- 
troduced many valuable exotics into 
California. 

Owing to the fact that the Cedrelas 
mentioned above are such fine woods, 
of quick growth, and in general as val- 
uable on the market as mahogany, it 
would be wise to plant these. trees 
also. One objection to mahogany is 
that, in comparison with these ce- 
drelas, it grows slowly. Dark wood 
of these cedrelas might be easily con- 
founded with light form of mahog- 
any. The Cuban cedrela has one qual- 
ity which mahogany does not possess, 
fragrance of the wood, which presum- 
ably protects cigars from insect inva- 
sion. 

Throughout Spanish America ma- 
hogany is usually known by its Span- 
ish name Caoba. Baywood was an old 
English name for this wood, because 
it came in the early days mainly from 
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the Bay Islands in the Gulf of Hon- 
duras. Of all the names in common 
use the term mahogany is probably 
more familiar than any other. In fact, 
the Century Dictionary is authority 
for the verb “mahoganize,” to cause 
to resemble mahogany, as by staining. 

I know of one instance in which an 
engineer was forbid to cut mahogany. 
He could use all other woods on the 
land for ties and bridges, but no ma- 
hogany. The natives knew nothing of 
the wood mahogany, but recommended 
caoba strongly for the work. He pro- 
ceeded to cut caoba, and up to the 
time of his removal did not know that 
caoba and mahogany were one and 
the same. 

The term acajou is applied to ma- 
hogany, although it belongs properly 
only to Cedrela fissiles, mentioned 
above. It is claimed by some that the 
terms acajou and caoba had a common 
origin. The French is acajou, Portu- 
guese acaju, Spanish acayoiba, caoba 
and caobana. It is said also that the 
French acajou, applied to the cashew 
tree of South Europe, is an entirely 
different word, which has become con- 
fused with it. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER'S REPORT 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 29, 1908. 


THE BoarpD oF DIRECTORS, 


Tue AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to submit here- 
with my report as Treasurer of your 
Association for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1907, including two ex- 


hibits, to wit: 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES 
As at December 31,. 1907. 


Exursit “A” 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 
For the year ended Dec. 31, ’07. 
ExnHisit “B” 


For your enlightenment I beg leave 
to refer briefly to the more important 
items of the Balance Sheet. 


30ND INVESTMENTS, $6,162.80. 


The bonds owned by the Association 
are carried on the books at the pur- 
chase price. 


DueEs OurTsTANDING, $790.90. 


Of this amount some dues have been 
paid since the closing of the books. It 
is estimated over one-half of the 
amount outstanding will be collected. 
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SUNDRY 
$175.00. 


ACCOUNTS 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIVABLE, 


Since the closing of the books the 
the Secretary on 
account of traveling expenses has been 


money advanced to 


returned. 
ADVANCE TO F. 
$2,000.00. 


& 


I. 


DEPARTMENT, 


Early in the year 1907 the Associa- 
tion purchased the magazine ForEsTRY 
AND IRRIGATION, the price being $1,- 


650.00. 


The sum of $500.00 was ad- 


vanced as working capital—making a 
total investment of $2,150.00. Of this 
amount $150.00 were refunded during 
the year, leaving the balance on this 


account as above. 





ICQ 


Furniture & Fixtures, $449.90. 
This amount remains the same as 
last year. 


ADVANCE ON PosTacE, 1908, $212.40. 

This is an expenditure made during 
1907, but properly chargeable against 
the year 1908, being the cost of 
stamped envelopes for ‘Treasurer’s 
bills, 1908. 

Bitts PAYABLE, $2,000.00. 

This is a demand loan for which 
three of the bonds owned by the As- 
sociation have been put up as collat- 
eral. The loan was authorized by the 
Board of Directors to provide funds 
for current expenses. 




















EXHIBIT “A” BALANCE SHEET 
As at December 3ist, 1907 
7 | | 
ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. | 


CASH IN BANK 

Bec, Sh. DEN si. s sess 
BOND INVESTMENTS 
(purchase price) 
Chicago & Eastern | 
Illinois 5’s 
Minneapolis & St. | 
Louis 4’s 
Japanese Imperials 
4%’ 


2 


a ee 


2 


2 


DvuEs OUTSTANDING | 
Annual 
SustaMsiNg....cecccere 

SUNDRY ACCOUNTS RE- 

CEIVABLE : 
Deposit, Potomac 

Electric Power Co... 
Advance on Travel- 

ing Expenses(Sec’y )} 


ADVANCE TO FORESTRY 
AND IRRIGATION 
DEPARTMENT: 

As per Ledger Acct... .| 





FURNITURE AND 
TURES: 
As per Ledger Acct....| 


FIx- | 
} 


Interest Accrued 








665 90 
125 00 


5 00 


175 00 


6,162 80 


790 90 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


180 00 | 


212 40 





BILLS PAYABLE: 
Demand Loan, Union 











Savings Bank...... Wecsievieas $2,000 00 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 
Security Storage Co.. 1 00 
F. & I. Dept. Over- | 
payment of Advance! 4 00 
— 5 00 
 Beaucational Futidss<sec) occscucnse 194 00 
DuES UNEARNED: 
Annual Dues......... 846 00 
Sustaining Dues...... 125 00 
| 971 00 
| SURPLUS ACCOUNT: 
Balance as per Ledger; 6,451 34 
ADD: 
Net Revenue for Year 
as per Exhibit ‘‘B’’} 454 42 
6,905 76 
$10,075 76 
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EDUCATIONAL FUND, $194.00. 

This is the amount of money re- 
ceived in response to the appeal for 
funds to be used in special educational 
work. 

Durs UNEARNED, $971.00. 
This amount has been received in 


payment of dues in advance; only 
$58.00 of this, however, are for years 


after 1908, $788.00 for annual mem-_ 


bers and $125.00 for sustaining mem- 
bers being for the year 1908. 


SurpLus Account, $6,905.76. 
The Surplus Account on January I, 


this was reduced by $292.00, which 
amount was lost by dropping members 
for non-payment of dues, leaving a 
balance of surplus of $6,451.34. The 
NET REVENUE for the year 1907 was 
$454.42, which added to the balance 
brings the Surplus at December 31, 
1907, to $6,905.76. 


Referring to the Revenue Account, 
herewith, you will find the amounts 
received from various sources and also 
the expenditures classified. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Orto LUEBKERT, 


























EXPENSE OF TREAS’R’S 


eye 3,197 86 

Rent and Telephone... 413 50 

Miscellaneous......... 549 94 
17 135. 16 





1907, was $6,743.34. During the year Treasurer. 
EXHIBIT “B” REVENUE ACCOUNT 
For Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1907. 
DEBITS. CREDITS. | 
EXPENSE OF SECRET’ Y’S INCOME FROM MEM- | 
OFFICE: BERSHIP: 
ee ee Oe $6,729 44 | Annual Dues........./$10,080 64 | 
Salaries & Clerk Hire..| 4,601 78 Life Membership..... | 4,500 00 | 
Stationery & Printing.| 1,642 64 Sustaining Dues......| 1,825 00 | 


Patron Membership..| 1,000 00 | 
|—_———| $17,405 64 


Comtributions ......0<%< RS se oi 733 20 


MISCELLANEOUS IN- 




















OFFICE: COME: 
Salaries & Clerk Hire.. 443 75 | Exchange on Checks. | 5 62 | 
Stationery & Printing. 164 67 | Sale of Circulars .....| 12 05 | 
ce Ee re 165 00 Sale of Forest Con- | 
Miscellaneous......... 23 03 | gress Proceedings. .| 39.15 | 
————| 796 45 —- 56 82 
Balance, carried down...|.......... | 264 05 | 
[$18,195 66 | | $18,195 66 
reais | 
Interest on Loans. ......] sncecssee | $143 33 || Balance, brought down. | meeheoeeel $264 05 
Balance, being Net Rev- Interest on Bonds...... | $267 66 
enue, carried to Sur- | 
plus Account, Exhibit Interest on Deposits... .| 66 04 
Se SS ree 454 42 333 70 
$597 75 | | $597 75 

















ARBOR DAY—THE AMERICAN 
SPRING FESTIVAL 


BY 


Wm. Canfield Lee, Washington, D. C. 


HE time of year is now at hand 
when Arbor Day is observed in 
many States. The date varies ac- 
cording to the climatic location of the 
State. In the South, Arbor Day us- 
ually occurs in the fall; Texas and 
Alabama, however, keep it in Febru- 
ary, on Washington’s Birthday; and 
thence it ranges northward at vary- 
ing dates, until in Maine and Montana 
it is in May. In Georgia, the first 
Friday in Deceinber is fixed as the 
day, but the custom is to observe that 
part of the year as the tree-planting 
season, rather than to confine efforts 
to a single day. 

In some States the day is appoint- 
ed by the Governor; in others by 
school authorities. In some it is re- 
quired by law, and in others it is 
merely a custom. In Idaho the cli- 
matic conditions in different parts of 
the State are so variable that the law 
requires the superintendent of schools 
in each county to appoint a suitable 
day. 

In Pennsylvania there are three 
days; two days appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in the earlier and latter part of 
April, from which schools can choose 
one most suitable to the locality; and 
another in the fall appointed by the 
School Department. 

According to one account, the Ar- 
bor Day idea originated with the sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, Mr. B. G. Northrop, in 
1865. The man who made it a public 
observance, however, was J. Sterling 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der President Cleveland. Mr. Mor- 
ton was reared in Michigan amidst 
woods. When he went to the treeless 


country of Nebraska as a young man, 
and took up a claim in 1854, he was so 
impressed by the need of trees that he 


set out a grove and made it a public 
institution, which has since become fa- 
mous for its beauty and value. In 
1872 Mr. Morton induced the State 
Board of Agriculture to adopt a reso- 
lution recommending the observance 
of a tree-planting day. April 1oth was 
selected, and on that first Arbor Day, 
in the one State of Nebraska, a mil- 
lion trees were planted; some reports 
say several millions. Nebraska has 
since been called the Tree Planter’s 
State. At the present time the date 
taken for Arbor Day in Nebraska is 
April 22d, which is Mr. Morton’s 
birthday. 

Other States followed the good ex- 
ample set, and a large amount of tree 
planting has been done. Minnesota 
in 1876, is said to have planted one 
and a half million trees, and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario 40,000 in 1885. The 
move has spread to foreign countries, 
and a recent issue of this magazine 
noted the establishment of Arbor Day 
in the fall in Ireland. It has also es- 
tablished itself in Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Russia, Spain, and 
Japan. 

At the first meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, then called the 
American Forestry Congress, in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1882, tree planting was 
brought to the public attention to such 
an extent that there were public cere- 
monials; the school children and citi- 
zens planted a large number of trees; 
and the reports of this occasion help- 
ed to spread the knowledge of Arbor 
Day throughout the country. 

In most States the day is primarily 
used to teach children the beauty and 
usefulness of trees. Planting is made 
on school grounds and elsewhere by 
the school children; and in cities, 
where actual planting is not practic- 
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able, indoor exercises are used. 
Where real planting can be done, how- 
ever, that is generally a part of the ob- 
servance. It is recognized that liter- 
ary exercises, though valuable, are 
not sufficient without the actual setting 
out of trees. The State Superintend- 
ent of Washington writes that in the 
western part of the State trees are en- 
tirely too numerous, hence indoor ex- 
ercises make up the day’s observance, 
but east of the Cascade Mountains the 
reverse is true. 
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ly well wooded, the value cf trees has 
not been appreciated until recent 
years. At the present time, however, 
probably every State and Territory in 
the Union has an Arbor Day, fixed by 
proclamation of some public authority. 

Innumerable applications are made 
by citizens all over the country for 
trees from the Government nurseries. 
These cannot be granted, because the 
Government is unable to grow trees 
snough for the planting needed in the 
National Forests. Furthermore, the 





Starting the seedling collecticns on their way after packing 


Not only the school children have 
planted trees, however, brvt their ex- 
ample has stimulated their elders; and 
in fact, Arbor Day has heen by no 
means intended for a school day only, 
but it has been recognized as a day for 
the whole community to act in unison 
for this form of public improvement. 
This is especially the vase in the prairie 
States, where trees are scarce, and the 
need is felt. As we all know, in the 
parts of the country which are natural- 


kinds of trees desirable vary to the 
greatest extent with the infinite diver- 
sity of climatic and soil conditions. It 
has been suggested, however, that the 
States provide means for distribution 
of trees at a low cost, for school pur- 
poses or to promote tree planting by 
citizens where trees are scarce. Twen- 
ty-six States now have forest officers, 
and all have agricultural experiment 
stations, where such work might be 
carried on. 
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Prof. I. W. Rane, State Forester 
of Massachusetts, has had success in 
such work. He offered the citizens of 
Massachusetts 150 each of white pine 
and white ash seedlings, two years old, 
for the price of one dollar, with the 
understanding that they were to be 
planted in Massachusetts. He further 
offered to schools, at the same price of 
one dollar, a collection consisting of 
twelve white pine seedlings, twenty- 
four white ash seedlings, twelve red 
spruce seedlings, five beech seedlings, 
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price, it would be better than giving 
them away free. A small charge 
would save the States the experience 
of Kansas. That State supplies 300,- 
009 trees or more, for planting to her 
people each year; but often, in busy 
days, the farmer lets the trees he has 
asked for lie untended at the express 
office till they die, and thus he loses 
the trees, which have cost the State 
something. 

Again, nurserymen might co-oper- 
ate in the movement because it would 





Planting forest trees cn sand plain in Connecticut—This land is assessed 
at six dollars an acre, though worthless for agriculture 


one-half ounce of white pine seed 
(about goo seeds), twelve chestnuts 
for seed, twenty-five acorns for seed, 
and fifty white ash seeds. These, it 
will be seen, furnish an excellent stock 
for a school nursery. A large num- 
ber of orders were received for both 
collections. Directions for planting 
were given with the trees and seeds. 

This is a line of effort that might 
well be copied in other States. If the 
State would furnish funds for supply- 
ing these seedlings and seeds at a low 


be an excellent way of stimulating a 
demand for forest tree nursery stock. 
Professor Rane also urges that chil- 
dren be taught to collect tree seeds. 
The interest of live things for chil- 
dren is well known, and the value of 
nature study is recognized by educa- 
tors. Arbor Day is one form of na- 
ture study. It is much te be desired 
that the children should he taught to 
give care to the trees after planting, 
and it may not be impracticable to 
make use of parks and woodlots for 
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tree study, and for training in the use 
of trees, as at Princeville, Ill., where it 
is reported that a forty-acre woodlot, 


which has come into the possession of 


the village, is to be used for nature 
study. 

The animal kingdom as well as the 
vegetabie, should have its share in na- 
ture study. Arbor Day and Bird Day 
are the same in quite a number of 
States, as Connecticut, Delaware, II- 
linois, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 


AND 
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essential relation of tree growth to the 
material side of our civilization, can 
on Arbor Day be impressed upon the 
childish mind, so that the next gener- 
ation will be readier than the present 
to use economically this gift of Provi- 
dence. 

A circular on Arbor Day issued by 
the Forest Service, says: “What child 
has not seen a muddy freshet? Yet 
ihis sight, so common in the spring, is 
full of suggestion for a forest lesson. 


Wig D RY 


Normal schocl students at Washington, D. C., stratifying seeds in sand to carry 
them through the winter—The seeds are collected in the city parks 


One mission of Arbor Day should be 
to make every child in the United 
States know the native trees near his 
home, how they grow, and how they 
are reproduced. Such a lesson will 
ultimately be invaluable when the Na- 
tion begins to realize the necessity for 
conservative lumbering and the arts 
of reforesting. Then it will be known 
what trees to use. 

The facts of which the general pub- 
lic is now taking cognizance, as to the 


The stream is discolored by the earth 
which it has gathered from the soil. 
This carries us back to the stream’s 

source, in the forest springs. Again, 
it shows us with what force the water 
has rushed over the exposed ground 
where there was no forest to shield 
and bind it. In just this way the Mis- 
sissippi tears down and flings into its 
bed, each summer, more soil than will 
be dredged with years of costly labor 
to make the Panama Canal. An ex- 
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periment with fine and coarse soils, 
stirred quickly in a tumbler of water, 
and then allowed to settle, explains 
how the stream continues muddy 
while it runs swiftly, and how it clears 
again as it slackens on more level 
stretches, dropping the soil to the bot- 
tom. 
“On any steep, plowed hillsid 

} p, plowed hillside, or on 
any railroad or trolley embankment, 
exposed soil may be seen washing with 
the rain. A forest on a mountain 
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spongy soil of a forest and the bare 
soil or bed rock from which the for- 
est litter has been removed. 

In many cases the trees planted by 
school children on Arbor Day are ne- 
elected afterwards and allowed to die. 
In many other cases, however, they 
are carefully looked after by the chil- 
dren; and in Idaho, South Dakota, 
and Utah, the law requires the school 
board to care for them during the va- 
cation. 





Porticn cf the class at work planting tree seeds 


slope may be pictured by a cloth upon 
a tilted table; then if water be poured 
on the higher edge, it will creep down- 
ward through the cloth and drip slow- 
ly from the lower edge, as would rain 
falling upon the forest. If now the 
cloth be plucked off, and the water 
still poured, we may observe at once 
what happens when such a forest is 
destroyed.” 

This is an admirable iflustration of 
the difference in run-off between the 


The State Superintendent of North 
Dakota reports that the treeless char- 
acter of the country is the reason why 
the people fail to realize the need of 
replacing, by artificial culture, the fa- 
vorable conditions which nature sup- 
plies in a forested country. He says, 
however, that progress is being made 
in bringing this to the knowledge of 
the people. In Kansas the day ap- 
pointed is so late in the season that 
trees planted then are not apt to thrive 
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unless given unusual care. The State 
Superintendent urges that Arbor Day 
should be changed to the fall, as trees 
planted then are more apt to survive. 

In addition to the tree planting there 
is a notable effect in many States in 
the embellishment of school grounds 
in other ways, as_ by planting shrub- 
bery, cleaning up the yards, fixing 
fences, and the like. In Nebraska the 
boys have fenced the school yards. In 
some places the law requires the school 
board to fence the yard. In other 
places the school work has been the 
means by which the idea of tree plant- 
ing and land-scape gardening was in- 
troduced to the general public, and so 
not only the schools, but the villages 
and the country surrounding have been 
beautified. 

In Bath, Pennsylvania, for many 
years it has been the custom to plant a 
tree each year and name it in honor 
of some eminent man or woman. Last 
year “the Carnegie oak” was planted. 

Many States, one-third or more, 
have Arbor Day manuals issued by the 
State Superintendent, the State For- 
ester, or the Federation of Women’s 
‘Clubs. In Ohio monthly bulletins on 
forestry and arboriculture are sent out 
by the extension department of the 
State University. In other States ele- 
mentary agriculture is taught to the 
children, by legal requirement; and 
this should, and often does, include 
the primary elements of forestry. In 
West Virginia the day was not much 
observed for several years, but in 1¢07 
the State Superintendent of Schools 
issued a good-sized manual and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining general recogni- 
tion of the day. 

An Arbor Day manual, which espe- 
cially carried out the intent of the 
authors of Arbor Day, was issued in 
1902 by Arthur Le Fevre, then State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in Texas. This took account of the 
forest resources of Texas, and of the 
organizations for forest work in the 
States, in the Nation, and in foreign 
nations; and discussed the practical 
ralue of woodlots and of forests as a 
protection to many industries. 

In Hawaii Arbor Day was first ob- 
served on November 3, 1905, when the 
Governor generously contributed half 
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of a fund for a prize of $5 in each of 
the 154 public schools, to be given to 
the grade whose planting on Arbor 
Day secured most successful results. 
The other half of the fund was raised 
by subscription. Most of the trees 
were furnished by the Territorial nur- 
sery, at Honolulu. 

In Forestry AND IRRIGATION for 
May, 1907, was given an illustrated ac- 
count of the notable work done by the 
schools and citizens of Winnebago 
County, Illinois, under County Su- 
perintendent Kern. 

In the same issue was given Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proclamation to the 
school children of the United States. 
In this the President said: “It is well 
that you should celebrate Arbor Day 
thoughtfully, for within your lifetime 
the Nation’s need of trees will become 
serious. . A people without 
children would face a hopeless future ; 
a country without trees is almost as 
hopeless.” 

One of the best examples of Arbor 
Day accomplishment in village im- 
provement outside of school work is in 
the park at Manhattan, Kansas. When 
this town was laid out in 1854, a large 
square tract of forty-five acres was 
set aside as a city park, but the land 
was bare prairie, and the pioneer citi- 
zens had no time to turn it into a park; 
for many years it was used as a coun- 
ty fair ground. In 1894 a fountain 
was placed in the park, and in 1904 
an obelisk was erected to the memory 
of the Indian Chief, Tatarrax, who, 
legend says, befriended Coronado when 
on his trip of exploration. Elm, box- 
elder, sycamore, and hackberry have 
grown rapidly. Norway and Austrian 
pines and red cedar have done fairly 
well. White pine and arborvite have 
been a failure. A few oaks of differ- 
ent species are thriving. 

This experience further shows the 
value of providing for things of pub- 
lic benefit, even though they cannot 
be realized at once. The founders of 
Manhattan placed this park on their 
plat, and though for thirty-four years 
no real park was there, yet when the 
time came the ground was public prop- 
erty, and only needed to be improved. 
A view of this park is shown in the 
frontispiece of this magazine. 














SHALL UNCLE SAM DRAIN THE 
SWAMPS? 


THE jocular statement was made 

recently by one of the best qual- 
ified observers of Congressional legis- 
lation, in speaking of the chances for 
enactment of the various measures ad- 
vocated by the President, looking to 
the conservation and utilization of the 
Nation’s internal resources, that a Na- 
tional drainage enactment of some 
sort was practically assured, since the 
majority in both branches of Congress 
had introduced swamp bills. While 


mated at this session; but for an issue 
which has heretofore scarcely been 
spoken of, certainly remarkable pro- 
gress has already been made, and the 
National Drainage Bill now pending, 
a very comprehensive, home-making 
measure, appropriating about $6,000,- 
000, is well along on the Senate calen- 
dar and likely to pass that body at an 
early date. It is grounded on the 
same vital principle as that upon 
which the Irrigation Act is based. 














One of the present inhabitants of the land to be reclaimed—In the 
Florida Everglades 


‘ 


the gentleman has withheld his “re- 
marks” for a possible slight revision 
of the figures, it is nevertheless a fact, 
as shown by the Congressional Rec- 
ord, that for a new legislative issue, a 
large number of bills have been intro- 
duced providing for the drainage of 
swamp and overflow lands by the Fed- 
eral Government, and much interest 
has been shown by various Senators 
and Representatives in the subject. 

It is hardly to be expected that 
drainage legislation will be consum- 


This principle, embodied nearly a dec- 
ade since in the first irrigation reclam- 
ation bill, introduced by Senator New- 
lands of Nevada, provides a happy sol- 
ution, for the time being, of the prob- 
lem of getting annual sums from Con- 
gress for internal improvement ; name- 
ly, an automatic appropriation into a 
“reclamation fund” of the money re- 
ceived by the Government from the 
sales of public lands. The Drainage 
Bill appropriates the proceeds of such 
sales from 1902 to date and hereafter, 
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and places them in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior for drainage 
construction, as in the case of the irri- 
gation reclamation act. As under that 
act, the fund becomes a revolving one, 
the amounts by which the Govern- 
ment is repaid for the cost of drain- 
age construction, going back into the 
fund to be used in future projects. 

In the account published in For- 


ESTRY AND [IRRIGATION of the re- 
cent National Drainage Congress 
at Baltimore, the general statis- 
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ornia. The report also shows that the 
Reclamation Service is conducting 
actual drainage construction on a 
large scale in connection with a num- 
ber of the Western irrigation projects, 
so that, as Secretary Garfield points 
out, these two bureaus of his depart- 
ment are fully prepared to prosecute 
any further new drainage work, either 
surveys and plans, or construction. 
Many of the best friends of this 
proposed development of a great la- 
tent resource of the Nation, express 

















Not all of this work is in remote regions—Here are drainage ditches on 


Staten Island, New 


York—Constructed in connecticn with mosquito 


war, but incidentally the land grows paying crcps cf hay 


tics regarding the areas of swamp 
lands were stated; but since then a re- 
port has been transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Interior, giv- 
ing some further interesting informa- 
tion, and showing that the Geological 
Survey has made a preliminary inves- 
tigation and survey of large areas of 
swamp lands, and is now conducting 
a number of special drainage surveys. 
notably in Minnesota, Mississippi, and 
the great Sacramento Valley of Calif- 


grave cloubt as to the constitutionality 
of the drainage by the Government of 
land in private ownership. There 
would appear to be no real difference 
between improving either by irriga- 
tion or drainage a tract of land which 
is today Government land, but when 
reclaimed tomorrow will be home- 
steaded and become privately owned, 
and reclaiming land which was home- 
steaded vesterday, but which must re- 
main undeveloped unless reclaimed. 
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However, the constitution is some- 
times a serious stumbling block to the 
carrying out of good policies, as it is 
a safe-guard against the consumma- 
tion of bad ones. 

There are many, nevertheless, who 
believe that both irrigation and drain- 
age of private lands by Federal agency 
is a constitutional privilege, if not a 
duty, of the General Government. 
Senator Newlands puts it, that drain- 
age considered broadly is an inter- 
state affair in its direct effects, because 
it influences the flow of interstate 
rivers ; a disturbance of the conditions 


trend of the times seems to be to ac- 
cord more power to the state than 
heretofore, and to take into considera- 
tion broadly the question of general 
welfare. For instance, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Maine handed 
down an opinion during the month, 
that the State Legislature had a right 
to prevent forest destruction or waste 
on private lands. If a legislative body 
has such a right and power to go on 
to privately owned lands—and the 
opinion calls attention to the fact that 
all lands are originally derived from 
the State—and prevent the owner 











Swamp scene in Dugdemona Bottom, Louisiana 


of run-off or drainage in any one lo- 
cality must affect other localities wide- 
ly separated, and in the case of drain- 
age on a large scale the changes 
caused would be very great. Yet even 
aside from this phase of the question, 
the projects and commodities from 
drainage reclamation would enter in- 
to interstate commerce; and the Sen- 
ator holds that upon this broad ground 
alone the Nation would be warranted 
in prosecuting the work. 

Various other good constitutional 
lawyers have stated their belief in the 
constitutionality of such work. The 


from wasting his timber, a natural re- 
source, in the interests of the general 
welfare, it should similarly have a 
right to go upon private waste lands 
and make them productive. The fact 
that in irrigatien, as well as in the pro- 
posed drainage construction, the cost 
of the Government work is returned 
to the Government, removes the ob- 
jection of many legislators who look 
with disfavor upon annual appropria- 
tions for internal improvements, the 
benefits from which come back to the 
Government only indirectly. 
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TREE PLANTING IN SCHOOL YARDS 


BY 


Louise Klein Miller, Curator of School Gardens, Cleveland, Ohio 


F AN appreciation of forests and 
forest preservation is ever to be- 
come general, public sentiment must 
be aroused, and the most comprehen- 
sive way of accomplishing the result 
is to educate the children of the pub- 
lic schools and, through them, their 
parents. 

Through the efforts of the Home 
Gardening Association, the children 
of Cleveland are becoming intelligent- 
ly interested in flowers, and as a con- 
sequence, back yards have been cleaned 
up, and made objects of beauty and de- 
light. 

The association was organized a 
few years ago by the residents of 
Goodrich House, a social settlement in 
one of the most congested and immoral 
districts of the city. The neighbors 
were called together and a Home Gar- 
dening Club was formed, each member 
paying ten cents as annual dues, and 
receiving in return ten penny packages 
of seeds. The dreary back yards were 
transformed, the people were regener- 
ated, and light came into many souls 
through contact with the beautiful. 

What proved so uplifting in one 
community it was felt could not fail to 
be of influence in other sections of the 
city. The president of the Home Gar- 
<lening Association secured permission 
from the school authorities to sell 
penny packages of seeds to the chil- 
dren of the public schools. The first 
year 40,000 packages were sold; and 
last year over 546,000 packages were 
disposed of to children of Cleveland 
and other cities that have adopted the 
Cleveland plan. By purchasing seeds 
in large quantities the association 
found it could make money, all of 
which is used for extending the work. 

The school gardens, the outgrowth 
of the movement, were started about 
three years ago, supported by the 
Home Gardening Association and the 
Board of Education. Last year the 
school gardens were made a regular 
part of the school work, under the di- 
rection of the Curator of School Gar- 
‘dens. She co-operates wit!: the Home 


Gardening Association, has direction 
of the school gardens, superintends 
the planting of trees and shrubs for 
the improvement of the school grounds 
and delivers illustrated lectures in the 
public schools for the purpose of giv- 
ing specific directions on preparation 
of soils, planning and laying out of 
gardens, artistic color combinations, 
and succession of blooming and crops. 
The city is not only made more sani- 
tary and beautiful, but the children 
are becoming strong and well, and are 
acquiring a life-giving, wholesome oc- 
cupation. 

The herbaceous botanical garden 
which has been started will enable the 
children to study plants scientifically. 
In the near future it is hoped to have 
an arboretum of trees and shrubs, 
which will serve as a laboratory for 
students taking a course in landscape 
gardening, horticulture, arboriculture, 
and the elements of forestry ; and serve 
as a base of supply for the improve- 
ment of the school grounds. 

The children raise their flowers at 
home, and in the autumn bring them 
to the schools for the annual flower 
shows. Judge Dellenbaugh, who has 
always been a most generous friend, 
will give each school that had a flower 
show last autumn a tree for Arbor 
Day. Last spring the Board of Edu- 
cation supplied one or several trees 
for each school yard. Each child 
who did efficient and faithful work in 
the school gardens was given a Ca- 
talpa speciosa for home planting, sent 
by Mr. Brown, editor of Arboriculture. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Brown 
a thousand Catalpa speciosa are ready 
for distribution to the children and 
schools this spring. 

The superintendent of one of the 
parks states that the work being done 
in the schools is showing its influence, 
because several years ago, in some of 
the foreign neighborhoods, as soon 
as trees and shrubs were planted they 
were injured or destroyed, but now it 
is a rare thing for any plant to be dis- 
turbed. 








CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION NEEDS 
FORESTS 


BY 


Lewis E. Aubury, State Mineralogist of California 


N CONSIDERING the subject of 

irrigation, I wish to say a few 
words upon that of forests, which are 
essential as an aid in conserving the 
water supply. 

While the subject of irrigation has 
at times been of absorbing interest to 
the people of this State, they have 
given little thought to the sources of 


spin. All went well for a while. Sud- 
denly the machine came to a stop, and 
believing something had gone wrong 
with the running gear, he jumped out, 
wrench in hand, to seek the cause of 
the stoppage. First he turned a crank, 
then he tightened a bolt. He went un- 
der the machine, and over the ma- 
chine, and all around the machine. He 
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North side of Strawberry Peak, California, locking east—Snow held by 
the pines 


water supply; which lack of interest, 
in view of the necessity for protection 
of these sources, reminds me very 
much of a friend of mine who recent- 
ly purchased an automobile. He was 
so proud of his new acquisition that 
he invited a few of his friends for a 


screwed and unscrewed, opened valves. 
and closed them, but all to no avail— 
the blamed thing would not budge. 
After expending considerable time in 
efforts to discover the cause of the dif- 
ficulty, it suddenly occurred to him 
to examine the gasoline tank, when to 
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his astonishment and consternation, he 
found it empty. 

So with our friends, the irrigation- 
ists. Unless they awaken in time to 
the fact that if they ignore the protec- 
tion of the sources of their water sup- 
ply,their ditches will be empty, they 
will, like my friend who owned the 
auto, suddenly discover that they have 
paid too little attention to the most es- 
sential requirement. An empty gaso- 
line tank will not furnish power to 
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cured forty millions. 

I am aware that I do not voice the 
unanimous sentiment of all citizens of 
our country, and particularly not that 
a few non-resident owners of timber 
lands in California. These persons 
have been particularly active of late, 
both in the halls of Congress and in 
so-called land conventions, as well as 
elsewhere, in endeavoring to create a 
sentiment antagonistic to the present 
National Forest policy, so ably con- 

















Hillside two miles west of Fredalba, San Bernardino County, California— 
Nearly all the timber cut away—Erosion begun—Nothing to hold the 


water 


propel a motor, neither will empty 
ditches promote the growth of alfalfa. 

Our present executive, far seeing, 
and knowing the protection needed, 
has wisely set aside tracts of timbered 
lands at the sources of our water sup- 
plies. National Forests have been so 
extended under the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt that to-day we 
have in California over 20,000,000 
acres of timbered lands in forest re- 
serves, and it is my personal regret 
that the President could not have se- 


ducted under the direction of Gifford 
Pinchot. 

They say the lands should be 
thrown open for settlement by the 
people. What great solicitude the per- 
sons who are fathering this movement 
are exhibiting’ for the poor people! 
Let me say that their scheme is too 
transparent. We have had too many 
demonstrations of fine bodies of tim- 
bered land which have been acquired 
by the people, only to be transferred 
to the control of the timber grabbers. 
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Under the present National Forest 
policy, the home builder will be prop- 
erly taken care of when he can find 
land suitable for cultivation. We of 
California are just beginning to real- 
ize what a protection to our interests 
the National Forest means. 

It may be true that there are iso- 
lated cases where the management of 
the National Forests works a_ hard- 
ship, not only on the stockraiser but 
on the miner; but I say, give the For- 
est Service a chance—it is yet young, 


AND 
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monopoly, and to be continually con- 
fronted with the sign, “Keep off the 
grass. 

[ see much trouble ahead in the not 
far distant future for the people of 
this State, and particularly the north- 
ern portion of California, unless the 
Government, and for that matter, the 
State, provides means to properly con- 
trol the monopolistic tendency to ac- 
quire not only our timbered lands, but 
our water supply as well. The miner; 
agriculturist, horticulturist, and in 











Hillside and irrigating ditch in perfect condition, undisturbed by fire—In 
the absence of trees, brush does much to hold the soil and the rain 


water 


and I believe, from my knowledge of 
the system of conducting these hold- 
ings, that any wrongs with which it 
may be afflicted will soon be reme- 
died. 

The complainants might well be ask- 
ed which they would prefer—Govern- 
ment supervision, or private ownership 
of the timber lands in the hands of a 


fact, the people generally, will have 
their most valuable public utilities con- 
trolled by a few individuals. 

Therefore, as a check to our mon- 
opolistic friends I can see no better 
method to adopt than strengthening 
National Forests and lending our aid 
towards the present policy of the 
President. 
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CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


HE Canadian Forestry Association 
met in its ninth annual session in 
the Board of Trade rooms, Montreal, 
Province of Quebec, on Thursday and 
Friday, March 12th and 13th. His 
honor Sir L. J. Jette, Lieut.-Governor 
of the Province of Quebec,.opened the 
meeting, which was presided over bv 
the Association's president, H. M. 
Price, of the city of Quebec. The 
meeting was a large and enthusiastic 
one, and was a success in every way. 

An announcement that brought 
great gratification to the members of 
the association and evoked hearty ap- 
plause was made by Hon. Sidney Fish- 
er, Dominion Minister of Agriculture, 
who declared the intention of the Do- 
minion Government to set aside, in a 
short time, the whole of the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, from 
the international boundary as _ far 
north as the timber goes, as a forest 
reserve. The new reserve will em- 
brace the entire belt of the foothills, 
so that a vast area running north and 
south over 1,500 miles will be pre- 
served as a national asset of incalcul- 
able value. In extent and magnitude 
of virgin woodland, this will be no 
doubt the greatest government forest 
reserve on earth. 

An important feature of the meet- 
ing was the use of both the French and 
English languages; papers were read 
and discussions carried on in both 
tongues, and two editions of the re- 
port of the meeting will be published, 
one in English and the other in 
French. 

Much importance was also attached 
to the active and enthusiastic interest 
taken in the meeting by a number of 
the higher Roman Catholic clergy of 
the province. Among these were 


Archbishop Bruchesi and Bishop Ra- 
cicot, of the Archdiocese of Montreal, 
and Canon Dauth, of Laval Universi- 
ty, who gave addresses, and Monsig- 
nor Laflamme, dean of the faculty of 


arts in Laval University, who gave an 
admirable paper on “Le maniere dont 
quelques cultivateurs usent le bois de 
leurs terres” (The way in which some 
farmers use the wood on their lands). 

Mr. G. C. Piche, forester to the De- 
partment of Crown Lands of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, also gave a paper in 
French, while papers in English were 
contributed by Messrs. H. G. Joly de 
Lotbiniere, A. H. D. Ross, E. Stew- 
art, R. R. Bradley, and L. O. Arm- 
strong and Dr. Robert Bell. 

The idea that the forests of the far 
North were practically illimitable was 
combated by several speakers who had 
traversed these districts. Mr. E. 
Stewart and Mr. Macoun both stated 
that very little was known of the real 
timber resources of the North coun- 
try, since explorers necessarily trav- 
eled by the rivers, canoeing up in 
summer, or taking the frozen surface 
of the streams in winter. In this way 
they traveled through the river bot- 
toms, which were heavily wooded, and 
thus were apt to get quite mistaken 
ideas of the country, since the districts 
back of the river valleys might be 
quite useless from a timber point of 
view. 

American publishers will be inter- 
ested to know that an export duty on 
both pulpwood and pulp was strongly 
favored. 

On Thursday evening Prof. F. 
Roth gave a lecture, illustrated by ster- 
eopticon views, on “Forest Lands and 
Agriculture,” and at the noon hour, 
on Friday, Dr. Fernow addressed the 
Canadian Club of Montreal on Canad- 
ian forest policy and problems. 

The necessity of protecting the for- 
ests from fires, especially along the 
line of the new transcontinental rail- 
way, and the question of restricting the 
export of pulpwood, also figured large- 
ly in the discussions. 

Mr. Overton W. Price represented 
the U. S. Forest Service. Mr. E. A. 
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Sterling, of Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Hugh P. Baker, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, were also welcome 
guests from south of the international 
boundary. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
mecting urging on the different gov- 
ernments the necessity of more 
thorough protection of the forests 
from fire; calling on the governments 
—especially those of the provinces cf 
Ontario and Quebec—to take measures 
to re-acquire their areas of waste and 
broken land and set these apart for 
forest reserves; and congratulating 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
on the adoption of forward steps in 
forestry. 

The following 
for 1908-1909: 

Patron, His Excellency Earl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada. 

Honorary President, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

President, Mr. W. 
Chatham, N. B. 

Vice-President, Mr. 
worth, Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary, Mr. A. H. D. Ross, Fac- 
ulty of Forestry, University of Toron- 
to, Toronto, Ont. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. W. H. 
Jacombe, Ottawa, Ont. 

Treasurer, Miss Marion Robinson, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. R. H. Campbell, who resigned 
the position of secretary, was added to 


were elected officers 


B. Snowball, 


Thos. South- 
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the Board of Directors. 

The Association has now a member- 
ship of 1,282, an increase of sixty dur- 
ing the past year. 

SOCIETY OF FOREST 
ENGINEERS 


CANADIAN 


Canadian foresters have organized 
the Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
neers. The society was formed on 
March 13, 1908, at the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
Association. The objects of the so- 
ciety, in the words of its constitution, 
are “the advancement of its members 
in the theory and practice of forestry 
by the discussion of technical and pro- 
fessional topics, the promotion of a 
better mutual acquaintance among Ca- 
nadian foresters, and the cultivation of 
an esprit de corps among the members 
of the profession.” Four classes of 
members are provided for, namely: 
Honorary, Active, Student, and Asso- 
ciate. The inaugural dinner was held 
in the Place Viger Hotel, and the so- 
ciety numbered among its guests Mr. 
Overton W. Price, Prof. F. Roth, and 
Prof. Hugh P. Baker. Dr. Fernow 
was elected president of the society; 
Mr. R. H. Campbell, Dominion Su- 
perintendent of Forestry, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. F. W. H. Jacombe, of 
the Forestry Branch, Department of 
the Interior, secretary-treasurer. The 
society already numbers thirteen mem- 
bers. 


THE MOUNTAINS 
By Haven Charles Hurst 


Gazing across the level of the plain, 

A stranger little dreams that any call | 

To march against that purple mountain 
wall 

Could yield him aught of pleasure or of 
gain; 


these same mountains never will 
disdain, 

Upon approach, to ope to one and all 

Their canyons’ gates with wood and 

waterfall, . 

rivers flowing down to the blue 

main. 


Yet 


And 


E’en so the alien soul at times doth stand 

Doubting the blank face of eternity, 

Not knowing that the walls on either 
hand 

Make way for living rivers, pure and free, 

That flow on through a sweet, ethereal 
land, 

And empty in a great and boundless sea. 


—The Western Field. 














PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


BY 


Hon. Asbury F. Lever, Representative from South Carolina 


T the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, 
January 29th, Congressman Lever 
was called upon to speak, the Chair- 
man remarking that here was a lever 
which might be used in moving Con- 
gress. Mr. Lever responded: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: 


You may be interested to know that 
my mother was a Derrick, and a com- 
bination of a Lever and a Derrick 
ought to be able to move somebody or 
something. So far, that combination 
has not been able to move the powers 
that be in the National House of 
Representatives; but we are hopeful, 
we are optimistic, ‘we are rather 
sanguine with respect to the pending 
bill. It was not my purpose to make 
a speech here to-night, and I am not 
going to do so. I came down to hear 
speeches made, and | am glad I have 
come, because Mr. Shepard has very 
briefly but very comprehensively met 
the chief objection that the friends of 
this. proposition find in the House, 
namely, that relating to the power of 
Congress to appropriate money for 
this purpose. He has shown you, he 
has convinced me—though I was con- 
vinced before—that if Congress has 
the power to appropriate money for 
the purpose of dredging your rivers 
and your harbors; if Congress has the 
power to appropriate money for the 
purpose of building locks and dams in 
the aid of navigation; if Congress has 
the power to acquire lands at the head 
of navigation on the Mississippi River 
in aid of the navigation of that great 
artery of commerce; if Congress has 
the power to apprcpriate money for 
the purpose of acquiring artificial 


means in aid of navigation, then, in 
the name of heaven, I ask why has not 
Congress the power to acquire the 
natural reservoirs of this country in 
aid of navigation? 

I am not a lawyer—I am glad 
sometimes that I am not one. I ap- 
proach this subject, therefore, as a 
layman. I approach this subject 
without the constitutional cobwebs 
that sometimes grow in the brains of 
great lawyers, but I can look at it, I 
hope, from a purely practical and busi- 
ness point of view. I take it that the 
Democrat from Texas who votes an 
annual appropriation of $500,000 for 
the purpose cf controlling the cotton 
boll weevil will not have the nerve to 
stand up and argue his constitutional 
conscience upon this proposition. I 
take it that the member of Congress 
from Kansas who appropriates Fed- 
eral money for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the green-bug that destroys the 
wheat fields out there, will not have 
the nerve to stand up and quibble 
about his constitutional objections to 
this proposition. I take it that the 
New Englander who voted an emerg- 
ency appropriation of $500,000 for the 
purpose of stamping out the foot-and- 
mouth disease in that section several 
years ago, is not going to find it very 
easy to reconcile his constitutional ob- 
jections to this proposition with his 
past record. I take it that these gen- 
tlemen who vote appropriations of 
over a million dollars each year for 
the maintenance of the great Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which furnishes such valuable in- 
formation, not only to the agricul- 
tural, but to the commercial, the in- 
dustrial and the shipping interests of 
this country, will find it a rather hard 
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task to reconcile their boasts in that 
direction with their objections to this 
proposition. So, if we are looking for 
precedents, I think we can find them, 
world without end, amen. 

What interest do I have in this 
proposition? I have the honor to 
represent the capital district of the lit- 
tle State of South Carolina—little in 
area, but great in her possibilities, and 
great in her history. I am in the cen- 
tral part of the State. I am one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from any of the 
forests that we are now talking about. 
What interest, therefore, have I? I 
will tell you. There is not a wheel of 
industry in the city of Columbia, the 
capital of my State, that is not de- 
pendent upon the rainfall in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains. There is 
not a foot of rich, alluvial, bottom land 
on the Congaree or the Santee River 
that is not dependent upon the rainfall 
up there, and dependent upon the 
sponge-like humus of those mountains 
to protect it from the overflow of the 
river. That is my interest. 

I am here to protect myself against 
the State of North Carolina. Every 
navigable stream in the State of South 
Carolina has its origin in North Caro- 
lina, in these very mountains that we 
seek to set aside as a forest reserve. 
South Carolina, therefore, is at the 
very mercy of North Carolina. What 
reason, says North Carolina, do I have 
for desiring Congress to set aside 
large appropriations to establish re- 
serves to protect the forests of North 
Carolina? But we of South Carolina 
know that the forests of North Caro- 
lina are a necessity to the people of 
South Carolina, and if these forests 
are destroyed, what redress have we 
in our own State? None, except the 
appeal that we are making to Con- 
gress to exercise the power vested in 
it, and to discharge its duty in aiding 
a great National undertaking. 

The three States of Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina have 
capital invested in cotton mills, I am 
informed, amounting to forty million 
dollars, with an annual output of one 
hundred million dollars. These mills 
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are absolutely dependent upon water 
power to keep them running. Three 
hundred thousand of our population 
are dependent upon these mills for 
their daily bread. Is not that a big 
problem? Is not that getting to the 
point that Mr. Jackson reached in one 
of his famous veto messages, that the 
problem must be National before the 
Federal Government had the power to 
deal with it? I think so. 

And I rather agree with Mr. Jef- 
ferson in his statement relative to the 
power of Congress to erect lighthouses 
in aid of navigation. Mr. Jefferson 
held that we did not have that power; 
but the Congress of the United States 
thought otherwise, and kept on and on 
making appropriations until Mr. Jef- 
ferson finally said—and I quote him 
literally—‘“‘The thing is so valuable 
that it justifies the infraction of the 
Constitution,’ and Mr. Jefferson was 
quite right there. Mr. Monroe’s ob- 
jection in his famous veto of the Cum- 
berland Gap road was based upon the 
fear that the Federal Government 
would usurp the jurisdiction of the 
State Government, and that was a fear 
that we can right readily understand 
when we take into consideration the 
history of that period; but we in this 
bill. guard against the objection that 
Mr. Monroe found to the Cumberland 
road proposition; by making it neces- 
sary, or making it a condition prece- 
dent, upon the part of the State Legis- 
lature to give us the authority to go 
into a State before we do go into it. 
Then, as I said a moment ago, Mr. 
Jackson, in putting the final quietus 
upon this Cumberland road propo- 
sition, said that he vetoed it because it 
was a local and not a National propo- 
sition; that the Federal Government 
had no power except over National 
propositions. And I take it that there 
is not a sensible man, woman, or ten- 
year-old child in America who under- 
stands the situation with reference to 
the propositions pending before Con- 
gress in these bills that will not con- 
cede that we have a National and not 
a local proposition. 

Why, my friends, the water power 
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in the Southern Appalachians amounts 
to 2,700,000 horsepower, which at an 
annual rental of $20 per horsepower 
would amount to something over 
$50,000,000 of revenue per year. If 
Congress had done its duty and passed 
this bill when it was introduced some 
ten or twelve years ago, and had ac- 
quired these lands in the Southern Ap- 
palachian and in the White Mountain 
ranges, the Government would have 
been saved millions upon millions of 
dollars; and the longer we delay the 
more the destruction goes on, and the 
more in the end will we be called 
upon to appropriate out of the Fed- 
eral treasury. The time is now; this 
is the accepted moment. The lumber 
industry is in a pretty bad way, I am 
informed. Great lumber companies 
are willing to sell their cut-over lands 
very cheaply; they are willing to sell 
a great deal of their virgin timber 
rather cheaply, much more cheaply 
than they would twelve months ago; 
and if we are to act, now is the time 
to begin. 

I am glad to see this large represen- 
tative gathering of people here, and I 
want to ask you to come over to-mor- 
row to the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which committee I happen to be a 
member. I want you to come in such 
numbers, and pack in there so thickly 
that when you breathe you will burst 
the walls of the building. I want you 
to let that committee know that there 
is a strong, wholesome sentiment be- 
hind this proposition. Heretofore we 
have been told that there was no real 
sentiment behind it; that there was 
nothing. more behind it than the 
theory of a few dreamers. We have 
been told that the Federal Govern- 
ment surely is not going into the busi- 
ness of buying scenery. We want the 
business men of this country to go be- 
fore the committee to-morrow and im- 
press upon the committee that this is 
no scenery proposition, but that it is a 
business proposition pure and simple. 
We are said to have a business ad- 
ministration up there in the House, 
but sometimes the folks there, when 
they don’t want to do a thing. find it 
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convenient to have an attack of con- 
stitutional tight colic. I want you to 
go before that committee and give 
them a preventive for this dread dis- 
ease. 

I feel, my friends, that if we could 
get that bill out of the committee it 
would pass. Surely, when the Senate 
of the United States has passed the 
bill so many times without any serious 
objection; when the Committee on 
Agriculture, last year, without any in- 
formation on the subject before it ex- 
cept some comparatively meager data, 
passed it unanimously, surely that 
committee, with this full report that 
the Forest Service has made, which 
emphasizes the need of this legislation, 
will act this year. A committee which 
passed the bill last year, with prac- 
tically no information about it, surely 
ought to pass it this time; and if the 
committee does not pass it this time 
there will be an inclination in the 
breasts of some of us to inquire why 
it does not pass it. 

I am glad that you are here. | 
want the committee, and I want the 
House of Representatives, to know 
that there is a sentiment behind this 
proposition; that there is a strong 
sentiment behind it. I want them to 
know that they have some constitu- 
ents at home who are watching them. 
It is a pretty good idea for the public 
to keep its eyes on members of Con- 
gress. I am glad you are here, and I 
want the Congress to know that the 
ballot box down there in South Caro- 
lina has been heard from, and the ones 
in North Carolina, and in West Vir- 
ginia, and in Pennsylvania, and in 
New York, and throughout the New 
England States; and that the returns 
show that the country is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this proposition. 

I believe that when the committee 
understands this proposition, I believe 
that whén Congress understands this 
proposition, they will both be very 
much in the position of the parrot that 
the country parson owned. This parson 
bought a parrot that had a habit of 
using cuss words. When the parson’s 
friends would come to call on him he 
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was very much mortified at the old- 
fashioned South Carolina cussing that 
this parrot would do, and the parson 
did not know what to do to remedy 
the evil. He finally went to the man 
from whom he got the bird.and said 
to him, “Your parrot is a fine bird, but 
he has a habit of cussing, and this em- 
barrasses me very much. What can I 
do to cure him?” “That’s easy,” was 
the reply; “next time he begins cuss- 
ing you take his cage and whirl it 
around and around until you make 
him dizzy, and then dash him into 
water, and you will have no further 
trouble.” The next Sunday the par- 
son’s friends dropped in. They began 


teasing the parrot, and the parrot 
started his cussing. The parson picked 
up the cage and whirled it around un- 
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til he got the parrot dizzy, and then 
he dashed him into a tub of water. 
When he took him out the bird sat 
there wobbling from side to side. 
When he came to himself he shook his 
feathers, turned around, looked at the 
parson and said, “Will you tell me 
where the devil you were when the 
cyclone struck me?” 

And I feel, my friends, that when 
the powers in Congress know we have 
a strong public sentiment in favor of 
this proposition, when Congress knows 
that we are attempting to protect the 
future and to protect the present, bv 
preserving our natura] resources—I 
am satisfied when Congress finds that 
out, they will ask the question that the 
parrot asked the parson. 


THE KNELL OF THE FORESTS 
By George Klingle, Summit, N. J. 


Have you heard the throb of the forest heart? 
The crash as the shivering timbers part, 

And a life goes out—a-forest king 

Reels to his fate where the ax strokes ring? 


Have you seen the monarch of centuries past 
Throw down his crown and give over at last, 
From the struggle of years to bring to its height 
The shaft reaching up to the blue and the light? 
The struggle to gather from earth and from air 
The elements wrought into food by his care; 

To gather the waters and hold them for you 

To be fed to the springs, and fed to the dew? 

The struggle with drought and témpest and blast? 


Oh, the doomed, passing forests! 


The die is cast! 


Each moment that spins from the wheel of Time, 
Marks a veteran’s fall in his native clime. 


There are deserts to-day, where a while ago, 

The rain-spirit brooded, and wild buds could blow; 
Where the arms of the forests were held to the sky 
As a pledge that the water-springs never should dry. 
But the ax of invasion swung in with its threat; 

The forest-heart reeked where the ax-blade was set; 
And the Earth, in revolt, gave the shafts of her dead, 


But her waters withdrew! 


The sun burneth red, 


Where Verdure once wrought at her looms, and the rain 
Through the forests sung Nature’s sweet, joyous refrain; 
But to-day, where scorched Nature lies burned with its brand, 
The death-angel broods on the wings of the sand. 


Shall America, garden of earth, cast away, 

The gifts of the centuries, felled in a day; 

Till she stands in her poverty, branded, servile, 
A target for cycles of time to revile? 








T HE sixteenth annual meeting of 

the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. 
C., March 4 and 5, 1908. 

The attendance was representative, 
delegates coming from all parts of the 
United States. 

The most important questions con- 
sidered were those relating to lumber 
transportation and rates. The preser- 
vation of the forests received much at- 
tention, about one-fourth of the time, 
exclusive of the banquet, being devot- 
ed to that subject. The work of the 
U. S. Forest Service was highly prais- 
ed. Resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the Appalachian Bill and com- 
mending President Roosevelt’s ef- 
forts to increase the effectiveness of 
the work of the Forest Service. 


OUR LITTLE SUCCESSORS 


A pleasant feature of the conven- 
tion, early in its progress, was a re- 
ception tendered the delegates and 
their guests by President Roosevelt. 

The President said to them: 

“Tt behooves every man who wishes 
to see the land left better, instead of 
worse, for the children that come after 
him, to join with the Government in 
trying to take steps to make the lum- 
ber industry a permanent industry, to 
perpetuate, through use, the forests of 
this country. We, all of us, in this 
country, must turn our attention more 
and more to the conservation of the 
natural resources of the land; but 
there is no body of our citizens to 
whom it is a matter of such immediate 
moment as this body that I am now 
addressing.” 


Mr. Roosevelt remarked on the 


presence of some little representatives 
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of the next generation, in whose behalf 
he was speaking. 


BUSINESS ACTION 


The annual address of the president 
of the Association, Mr. J. M. Hast- 
ings, of Pittsburg, Pa., dealt princi- 
pally with the year’s business condi- 
tions. 

Secretary E. F. Perry gave a very 
complete report of the year’s work. 
He urged the formation of a plan of 
co-operation with the Forest Service, 
whereby the study of Forestry may be 
introduced into the public schools of 
the country. 

Committees were appointed on nom- 
inations, resolutions, and trade rela- 
tions ; and reports were heard from the 
committees on hardwood inspection, 
fire insurance, trade relations, arbitra- 
tion, and marine insurance, and legis- 
lation. 


FOREST PRESERVATION 


The second day’s session was de- 
voted to topics connected with forest 
preservation. The chairman of the 
forestry committee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hon. Nelson P. Wheeler, an old- 
time lumberman and a member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, present- 
ed a very interesting report, in which 
he said that conservative lumbering 
is getting to be the rule, that all 
parts of the tree are used, even the 
scraps being raked together and sent 
to the pulp mills. He said that the 
lumbermen are doing more, probably. 
than any other agency to promote the 
cause of forestry; that they approve in 
general of the National Forest policy 
of the Government; and that under 
such management the forests should 
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continue forever to furnish material 
for the homes of men and to preserve 
the water flow. 

Mr. Wm. L. Hall, assistant forester 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
had charge of the work of surveying 
the proposed Appalachian and White 
Mountain National Forests, spoke 
very intefestingly of conditions there. 

After eulogizing the address made 
by Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Hall emphasized, 
from his study and observation, the 
deplorable waste of timber now going 
on in the Appalachian and White 
Mountains, through destructive meth- 
ods of lumbering. 

Mr. Hall said that it is the prac- 
tice of some lumbermen, where spruce 
is taken out full length on the higher 
slopes, to cut the hardwoods, which 
are then left on the ground to decay, 
making one of the worst examples of 
wasteful lumbering to be seen in the 
country to-day. 

Fires sweep through this decaying 
timber, destroying the leaf humus and 
leaving the soil bare, so that the for- 
est cannot reproduce itself in hun- 
dreds of years. 

Mr. Hall said that the Forest Ser- 
vice had pictures showing thousands 


of acres. in the aggregate, on which ° 


the soil has been absolutely destroyed. 

One of the most valuable addresses, 
from a scientific standpoint, and from 
its wealth of useful statistics, was made 
by Mr. R. S. Kellogg, of the Forest 
Service. Mr. Kellogg gave the an- 
nual drain upon the forests as 100 bil- 
lion feet, board measure; and the an- 
nual growth as not over 40 billion, 
leaving 60 billion as the net annual re- 
duction of our national stock of stand- 
ing timber. 

The largest estimate possible of the 
standing timber is 2,000 billion board 
feet, so that there is a prospect of ex- 
haustion in thirty-three and one-third 
years, or one generation. In the 


United States, said Mr. Kellogg, we 
use 450 feet of timber per annum for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country; Europe uses 60 feet, a re- 
markable contrast. 
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Mr. Kellogg spoke further of the 
importance of conserving other natu- 
ral resources. A very interesting dis- 
cussion followed Mr. Kellogg’s paper. 

“The Drain upon the Forests” is 
the title of a recent circular of the 
Forest Service, written by Mr. Kel- 
logg, and published in November of 
last year. 

F. E. Underhill, of Philadelphia, 
delegate to the hearing on the census 
of standing timber, gave his report 
and said that from 1880 to 1906, 55 
billion feet of lumber had been cut 
from the forests of Pennsylvania, in- 
dicating the vast amounts of timber 
that are being taken regularly from 
the State and from the Nation. 

A. D. Hopkins, forest entomologist 
of the Department of. Agriculture, 
said that the Bureau of Entomology, 
of which Dr. L. O. Howard is in 
charge, has now arrived at facts and 
methods whereby loss of timber from 
insects can be controlled and pre- 
vented. 


CHINESE FLOODS 


George H. Maxwell, chairman of 
the National Irrigation Association, 
gave a splendid exposition of the con- 
trol of floods by forests and forest 
planting. He spoke of the floods on 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers and their tributaries, the floods 
growing more destructive each year, 
and said that in a comparatively few 
years we will have the same condi- 
tions on the Mississippi that they 
have in China today. In that country 
there are no forests to control floods, 
and the water runs out over the coun- 
try, with the result that we have the 
news every once in a while of those 
awful famines in China, and an appeal 
to the world for aid, caused by noth- 
ing but forest destruction. 

Mr. Maxwell advocated a postal 
savings bank, such as is in operation 
in France and New Zealand, to bring 
into the National treasury money for 
planting forests, acquiring forest 
lands, reclaiming swamp lands and 
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overflowed lands, and for building 
waterways. 

Here we are facing a timber fam- 
ine, with more than half a million 
men out of employment, with $500,- 
000,000 locked up in chimneys, bu- 
reau drawers, and other hiding places 
for morey. Put the money in United 
States postal savings banks at two per 
cent; reinvest it in reclaiming lands, 
building waterways, and acquiring 
forests, that will pay four per cent an- 
nually and give employment to almost 
a million ide men. 


YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


R. C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, 
made a long statement describing the 
splendid work of the Yale Forest 
School, which was endowed by James 
W. Pinchot (since deceased). Mr. 
Lippincott made a plea for further 
subscriptions for the support of the 
chair,- which is known as “The Yale 
School of Lumbering and Applied 
Forestry,” saying that they wished to 
raise $150,000. Mr. Lippincott also 
discussed a change in the grade .of 
maple flooring. 


BANQUET AT THE NEW WILLARD 


The sessions of the Association were 
brought to a brilliant close by a ban- 
quet at the New Willard hotel. 

Mr. J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., the retiring president, was toast- 
master, and the speakers included 
Speaker Cannon and Senator Knox, 
both presidential possibilities. 

Contrary to precedent in the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ banquets, (but an agree- 
able feature, nevertheless) the ladies 
were invited to the banquet hall to 
listen to the speeches and toasts. 

Senator Knox complimented the 
lumbermen on their character and 


achievements, mentioning the vastness 
and value of their products, and that 
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the area of production extends from 
Washington to Florida, and from 
Maine to southern California. 

“Unity of interest and unity of pur- 
pose,” said Senator Knox, “are what 
constitute a meeting like this.” The 
Senator closed with a plea for unity, 
commercial unity, and said that the 
country should unite for the benefit 
of the whole, and that one section 
should not be pitted against another. 

Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, re- 
ceived an ovation when he appeared 
in the banquet hall. He told of his 
boyhood days in Indiana and com- 
pared the conditions of those times 
with the present. Mr. Cannon’s re- 
marks were in strong opposition to 
President Roosevelt’s aim of preserv- 
ing carefully, by legislation and public 
administration, the natural resources 
of the country. Mr. Cannon ridiculed 
the idea of any necessity for this, and 
intimated that such agitation is based 
on ignorance. A fuller mention of 
Mr. Cannon’s speech will be found in 
the editorial department of this maga- 
zine. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Strong resolutions were adopted, 
binding the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to co-op- 
erate with the Forest Service in intro- 
ducing the study of forestry in the 
public schools, and pledging the sup- 
port of the association to the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests in the Southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain regions. 
The resolutions further urge the 
prompt securing of a practical census 
of the timber of the United States; 
endorse President Roosevelt’s untir- 
ing zeal in promoting forestry; and 
commend the Bureau of Entomology 
in the Department of Agriculture for 
its useful efforts in the investigation 
of forest and timber insects. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


What Fores- Many people in this 
pi deseese Done country think that for- 
y estry had never been 


tried until the Government began to 
practice it upon the National Forests. 
Yet forestry is practiced by every civ- 
ilized country in the world except 
China and Turkey. It gets results 
which can be got in no other way, and 
which are necessary to the general 
welfare. 

What forestry has done abroad is 
the strongest proof of what it can ac- 
complish here. The remarkable suc- 
cess of forest management in the civil- 
ized countries of Europe and Asia is 
the most forcible argument which can 
be brought in support of wise forest 
use in the United States. 


The United States, then, in attack- 
ing the problem of how best to use 
its great forest resources, is not in the 
position of a pioneer in the field. It 
has the experience of all other coun- 
tries to go upon. There is no need for 
years of experiment with untried 
theories. The forest principles which 
hundreds of years of actual practice 
have proved right are at its command. 
The only question is, How should 
these be modified or extended to best 
meet American conditions? In the 
management of the National Forests 
the Government is not working in the 
dark. Nor is it slavishly copying Eur- 
opean countries. It is putting into 


practice, in America, and for Ameri- 
cans, principles tried and found cor- 
rect, which will insure to all the people 
alike the fullest and best use of all 
forest resources. 


A circular entitled “What Forestry 
Has Done,” just published by the For- 
est Service, and obtainable upon appli- 
cation to the Forester, Washington, D. 
C., reviews the forest work of the lead- 
ing foreign countries. 


Study of An exhaustive study of 
ee the forest taxation prob- 
axation 


lem has been begun by 
the New Hampshire State Forestry 
Commission, in cooperation with the 
United States Forest ‘Service. The 
study will take in all questions of for- 
est land taxation and protection of 
New Hampshire forests from fire. 
This study is sure to be followed up 
with great interest by other States 
which are finding the tax difficulty a 
serious check to forest preservation. 
Taxation of timber land is one of the 
most difficult problems now before the 
forestry people of the country. On its 
right settlement depends largely the 
rapidity with which private owners 
adopt forestry principles. 

At the same time that efforts are 
made to reduce or remove taxation 
from standing forests, or defer it un- 
til the harvesting of the timber crop, 
there are people who urge increased 
taxes on such property on the ground 
that it does not now pay its just share 
of the general tax burden. In Maine 
the tax commission appointed by the 
last Legislature is about to hold public 
hearings and it is said that the com- 
mission will be asked to recommend 
taxing wild land on the same basis as 
municipal property. 

In the New York Legislature, on 
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the other hand, a bill has been intro- 
duced which would tax timberlands no 
higher than barren, unproductive land, 
provided the timberland is managed in 
a way to meet the approval of the For- 
est, Fish and Game Commission. The 
bill provides an additional tax on the 
stumpage value of the timber when 
cut. The New York bill seeks to en- 
courage forestry as a means of in- 
creasing the wealth of the ‘State; the 
Maine plan, if carried through, will 
powerfully discourage forestry. 

The New Hampshire study has been 
undertaken in the belief that it will 
help solve what is undeniably a knotty 
problem. A forest taxation law which 
is both wise and practicable is by no 
means easy to draw. In Pennsylvania, 
a State which appreciates the value of 
its forests and the importance of fore- 
sighted action to prevent non-agricul- 
tural lands from becoming worthless 
wastes, a law passed in 1905 provid- 
ing for a rebate of taxes levied upon 
forested lands was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the courts because it des- 
troyed uniformity of taxation. On the 
other hand, the State of Michigan has 
one-sixth of its area on the delinquent 
tax list because the land is worthless 
for any purpose but growing forests 
and is taxed too high to be held by the 
owners for this purpose. 


Lumber The Forest Service has 
— just issued a sheet show- 


ing the wholesale prices 
of lumber year by year from 1886 to 
1908. The prices on July 1, 1886, and 
January 1 of every year thereafter are 
given on twelve different kinds of 
lumber in the New York market, and 
selected kinds in Baltimore, San 
Francisco and Buffalo; also the mar- 
ket reports of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Luquillo Fer- The Luquillo National 
Forest is the only one in 
the insular possessions 
of the United States, and while it was 
created in 1903, provisions for its ad- 
ministration were not made until early 


est to Be Ad- 
ministered 


2? 


SERVICE 5 
in January of this year, when the 
Comptroller of the Treasury affirmed 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture over the forest. Mr. M. 
Rothkugel, of the Forest Service, has 
sailed for Porto Rico to investigate 
conditions and prepare plans. On 
reaching Porto Rico he will confer 
with Governor Post, who kas been ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the forest be 
early put under administration. 

While in Porto Rico Mr. Rothkugel 
will select and appoint native rangers, 
picking men who have a thorough 
knowledge of forest conditions in Por- 
to Rico. This is in keeping with the 
Government’s policy of putting all Na- 
tional Forests under administration of 
local officers. 

Many of the laws governing the reg- 
ulation of the National Forests in this 
country will not apply to Porto Rico 
forests, because of the different con- 
ditions. It is expected that the Lu- 
quillo National Forest will not be put 
under actual administration until next 
fall, by which time the details of the 
plans will have been worked out. 

The Luquillo National Forest takes 
in nearly 66,000 acres in the north- 
eastern part of Porto Rico. 


Chief , There are six inspection 
ra mg districts in the National 
ad Forest system of the 


United States. The chief inspectors 
of these districts meet annually for 
consultation with each other and the 
higher officers of the Service and to 
make estimates for the expenses for 
their respective districts, that the 
funds may be properly distributed. 
This meeting has just taken place in 
Washington. The reports show that 
the affairs of the forests are in excel- 
lent condition, and no changes in pol- 
icy are found to be necessary. 


Thirty-Six The Forest Service has 
a—e recommended that the 
eep 


number of sheep allowed 
to graze on the Prescott National For- 
est in the Territory of Arizona, dur- 
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ing the season of 1908, be increased 
from 30,000 to 36,000 head. 


This is the first year of administra- 
tion on a large area which was added 
to the forest, and the grazing allot- 
ment has been increased to provide for 
all of the stock which is entitled to be 
grazed upon this range through regu- 
lar use in the past. 


Government The work of cutting 

— the basket willows to 

asket : 

Willows supply slips for free 
distribution has just 

been begun at the Government's ex- 

perimental holt at Arlington, 


just across the Potomac from this 
city. These experiments in extensive 
willow culture are carried on by the 
United States Forest Service, which 
distributes each year a great many 
cuttings, together ‘with special instruc- 
tions for growing them, to applicants 
in all parts of the country. 


This country’s willow-ware indus- 
ay now has to depend on foreign 
rowers for a great part of its sup- 
aly, but each year marks an increase 
in the number of American holts. 
Willow cultivation is sometimes more 
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profitable than the growing of other 
crops. 

The four varieties of approved bas- 
ket willows propagated at Arlington 
have made an excellent growth com- 
pared with those of other holts 
throughout Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. The unfavorable weather in 
the spring of 1907 greatly retarded 
the growth of the young rods in most 
localities, but the holt at Arlington is 
so favorably situated that little or no 
harm was done the willows there. On 
the contrary, the American Green va- 
riety has made a better growth in the 
Government holt this year than in any 
previous year. The rods are long, 
straight and branchless. 

After the rods of each plat are cut 
and carefully sorted into different 
height classes, they are tied into bund- 
les “weighing from 40 to 50 pounds 
and placed on their butt ends in a pit 
containing water-from 4 to 6 inches 
deep. They remain in this position 
until the sap rises and the rods put 
forth new leaves. During the latter 
part of April and early May the bark 
will be removed by ordinary hand 
peeling. A large percentage of the 
rods of all varieties have been selected 
to make cuttings for free distribution. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S HANDY MAN 


Your Uncle Sam he says to me, “I want a man to ride, 
To pack a hoss, and shoot a few, and sleep outdoors beside;” 
So I signed with him as a ranger bold, to ride the forests free, 
But lands! you ought to see the stunts your Uncle Sam gave me. 


It’s law in the morning, science at night, 
Study all day, and figger and write; 

He gets high-browed work on a high-browed plan, 
Does the Government’s handy man. 


I’ve broke my jaw on science names fer every tree and bark; 
I’ve got to know fine points in law, jest like a Blackstcne shark; 
I’ve got to pick out min’ral land, same as a blamed M. E.: 
And this here ranger job ain’t jest what it’s cracked up to be. 


It’s readin’ the Use Book early and late, 

Rules by the hundred—get ’em all straight. 

He’d ruther punch cows, but he does what he can, 
Does the Government’s handy man. 


—Denver Republican. 
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Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


Good Lands_ A number of exceptional 
Ege Opened opportunities will be of- 
is Spring - - ; 

fered this spring by the 
Government for enterprising and in- 
telligent farmers to secure choice farms 
on a dozen or more large irrigation 
projects which are now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Owing to the rapid narrowing of 
the limits of the unoccupied public do- 
main, it is doubtful if these opportuni- 
ties will ever occur again. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the West will see 
in 1908 one of the greatest influxes of 
homeseekers that has been witnessed 
in many years. 

The great fertility and wonderful 
crop yields from irrigated lands, and 
the favorable terms the Government 
offers settlers, warrant the belief that 
before the year closes not a single 
farm will be without its entryman. 
These farms are located in North Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
and Kansas. 

A letter addressed to the Statisti- 
cian, U. S. Reclamation Service, 
Washington, D. C., will secure full in- 
formation concerning the location, soil, 
climate, crop possibilities, and terms 
of disposal. 


Uncle Sam has 412 
choice 40-acre farms in 
Montana which he offers 
to-day, on very easy terms, to practi- 
cal farmers who are citizens of the 
United States. 


In Montana 
For Instance 


These farms are in eastern Mon- 
tana, in the beautiful valley of the Yel- 
lowstone River, one of the richest ag- 


ricultural sections of the Northwest. 
Each is located within three miles of a 
railroad, and each is irrigated by one 
of the best irrigation systems in the 
world. 

The lands lie at an elevation of 
3,000 feet above sea level. The cli- 
mate is delightful, the soil of excep- 
tional fertility, producing abundant 
crops when watered. Wheat, oats, rye, 
barley and alfalfa are the principal 
crops grown. Alfalfa yields five tons 
per acre, and is selling to-day at $5 
per ton in the stack. Apples, small 
fruits, and vegetables do well here. An 
especially proftable crop is the sugar 
beet, which last year in the valley 
yielded nearly $50 per acre net, when 
properly cultivated. 

Detailed information concerning the 
available lands and terms may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Statistician, 
U. S. Reclamation Service. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


: Eleven tracts of land, 
Peay: = og mostly quarter-sections, 
River have been withdrawn 


from public entry and 
segregated for townsite purposes in 
connection with the Sun River pro- 
ject, Montana. This segregation is for 
the purpose of carrying out the Re- 
clamation Service farm village idea, 
which provides for a village about 
every six miles. On the whole Sun 
River project there will be nearly 
twenty of these little towns. No set- 
tler will be more than three or four 
miles from one of these villages, and 
he will thus be in close touch with the 
usual town facilities. 
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pig As a sample of the re- 
cn Garden . ° tae 
: irements i 
City Land quirements in connection 


with the opening of new 
land to settlement, by the Reclamation 
Service, and as particular information 
in regard to the Garden City project, 
in western Kansas, the following pub- 
lic notice of the opening of the Garden 
City project is given. This notice was 
issued about March 14th by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: 

Water will be furnished from the 
Garden City project in Kansas under 
the provisions of the Reclamation Act 
in the irrigation season of 1908 for 
the irrigable land shown upon plats of 
Townships 23 and 24 South, Ranges 
32, 33 and 34 West, 6th principal me- 
ridian, approved March 2, 1908, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and on file 
in the local land office at Dodge City, 
Kansas. 

The limit of areas for which water 
right application may be made, for 
lands in private ownership, shall be 
160 acres of irrigable land for each 
land owner. 

The charges which shall be made 
per acre of irrigable land which can 
be irrigated by the waters from the 
said irrigation project are in two 
parts, as follows: 

1. The building of the irrigation 
system, $35 per acre of irrigable land, 
payable in not less than five nor more 
than ten annual instalments, each not 
less than $3.50 per acre. 

2. For operation and maintenance, 
which will, as soon as data are avail- 
able, be fixed in proportion to the 
amount of water used, with a mini- 
mum charge per irrigable acre whether 
water is used thereon or not. The 
operation and maintenance charges 
for the irrigation season of 1908, and 
until further notice, will be $2.75 per 
acre of irrigable land, whether water 
is used thereon or not, and I hereby es- 
tablish the regulation that no water 
will be furnished in any year until the 
portion of the installment for opera- 
tion and maintenance for the preced- 
ing years have been paid. This will 
apply to the irrigation season of 1909, 
as to these charges for 1908. 
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The first instalment on account of 
said charges, for all irrigable areas 
shown on these plats, whether or not 
water right application is made there- 
for or water is used thereon, shall be 
due at the local land office at Dodge 
City, Kansas, on December 1, 1908. 

The portion of the instalment for 
the building charge for subsequent 
years shall be due on December 1 of 
each year at the same place, and until 
further notice the portion for opera- 
tion and maintenance, $2.75 per acre 
of irrigable land per annum, shall be 
due at the same time and place. 

The charges herein provided for 
may, for the convenience of applicants, 
be paid to and received by the Special 
Fiscal Agent of the U. S. Reclamation 
Service at Garden City, Kansas, for 
transmission to the Receiver of the U. 
S. Land Office at Dodge City, Kansas, 
on or before the dates specified herein 
for payments at the local land office. 


Water Users The charges for land 
Koy naa “and water in the Sho- 

8° shone project, Wyom- 
ing, were stated in last month’s issue. 
The Garland main canal, with a bot- 
tom width of forty feet, is practically 
done, as are the lateral canals, so that 
every settler will find an abundant 
supply of water delivered at the high- 
est point of his farm. It is believed 
that this is the first irrigation system 
of such magnitude ever constructed 
where the farmer will have to go to no 
expense whatever to get the water on 
his land. It is proposed to arrange an 
organization of water users for each 
lateral, whereby they will operate the 
lateral and distributary canals them- 
selves, thus reducing the cost of ad- 
ministration, the Government doing 
only the wholesale distribution and ad- 
ministration. 


The drainage of these 
lands is unusually per- 
fect. The surface soil 
is underlaid with a deep stratum of 
gravel, which can be depended on to 
carry off excess moisture and prevent 
waterlogging. The surface soil, how- 


Soil and 
Weather 
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ever, is of satisfactory depth, and is 
of fine quality for growing all kinds 
of farm crops common to a latitude 
500 miles south of this. The climatic 
conditions in the Shoshone basin are 
controlled largely by. the mountain 
ranges which entirely surround the 
Shoshone and Big Horn basins. The 
snowfall, like the rainfall, is very lim- 
ited. The weather conditions are in- 
dicated by the fact that building work 
on reinforced concrete structures has 
been carried on continuously through- 
out the entire winter. 


Coaland There are abundant coal 
Oil Deposits measures within team- 
Handy 


ing distance of the irri- 
gated lands. A coal mine has been 
opened within the area served by the 
Frannie extension of the Garland 
canal. Also oil, in commercial quan- 
tities, has been developed in the vicin- 
ity. The oil has a paraffin base, and 
can be refined for illumination. 


Richness Power for all purposes 
Ha Water will be available in 
ower eae 

great quantities from 


the Shoshone dam. Practically all the 
water to be impounded into the reser- 
voir will be discharged under a pres- 
sure of 240 feet. Two 42-inch cast- 
iron pipes are being placed in the base 
of the dam for immediate power gen- 
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eration, thus insuring for the people 
of this project one of the most inex- 
pensive and permanent water powers 
in the entire West. The power thus 
made available will belong exclusively 
to the irrigators filing on the lands, 
the receipts from the sale of power 
going naturally first to defray the cost 
of maintaining and operating the irri- 
gation works; and as the power is 
utilized it should, and undoubtedly * 
will, yield a substantial annual rev- 
enue, probably more than sufficient to 
operate and maintain the entire canal 
system. 

The Shoshone reservoir now under 
construction, when completed, regu- 
lating as it will the entire discharge 
of the north and south forks of the 
Shoshone River, will provide water 
sufficient to cover 400,000 acres of 
land three feet in depth each year. The 
Garland canal, now under construc- 
tion, is only one of four main canals 
which may ultimately be built. 

There is not a wooden structure on 
the entire project. The Shoshone 
dam, the highest masonry dam in the 
world, will be of concrete masonry. 
The Corbett diverting dam is of con- 
crete masonry reinforced with steel 
bars. This structure has an overflow 
weir 400 feet long, with a capacity tu 
handle twice the greatest flood eve. 
known in the Shoshone River. 


ONIONS AS IRRIGATORS 


_ While it is unquestionably true that ir- 
rigation water in general must come from 
wooded mountain slopes, it appears this 
is not absolutely the only source. A 
farmer in Ohio has made a discovery 
that will be of vast importance to farm- 


ers during a dry season. 


He has found 


that when onions and potatoes are plant- 
ed in the same field in alternate rows 
the onions, being so strong, bring tears 
to the eyes of the potatoes in such vol- 
umes that the roots of the vines are kept 
moist and a big crop is raised in spite 
of the drought. 











WITH MEMBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


Mr. Henry A. Barker, 
chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Parks and Public 
Reservations, American Civic Asso- 
ciation, wrote on March oth: 

“IT want to compliment you very 
heartily on the March number of For- 
ESTRY AND IRRIGATION. It is impos- 
sible to imagine any Congressman 
, reading it through and waiting a day 
before calling up the Appalachian 
matter. 

“Will you send me several more 
copies, as I want to distribute them to 
the papers in order that they may be 
reviewed ?” 

Miles Roberts, of New York, 
sends in a new member and asks es- 
pecially that the new member receive 
the March issue, saying that this is 
the best number yet out, as it seems to 
him. 


The March 
Magazine 


Imprcve- A correspondent writing 
dar from Kansas City says: 
€ “I must congratulate 


you on the improvement, and I think 
the improved appearance, you have 
made in ForEstTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
I wish you and the magazine much 
success.” 


mete to Mr. John M. Gilbert, of 
mprove : 
Lamtdation Beaumont, Texas, writes 


that an effort is being 
made to procure advanced forestry 
legislation in that State. 

He has obtained copies of the for- 
estry laws of various States, includ- 
ing Maryland, California, and Ala- 
- bama, which are generally regarded as 
being the most comprehensive and 
practical of any which have been pass- 
ed in the three sections of the country 
which these States respectively repre- 
sent. 

It is fortunate that a man of long 
experience and high standing among 
the lumbermen of Texas, such as Mr. 
Gilbert, is taking an active interest in 
this work, and it is to be hoped that 
his influence will bring about more 
conservative methods of logging in the 
region affected. 


Rev. David R. Breed, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., professor 
of practical theology in 
the Western Theological Seminary. 
wrote on March 16: 

“I have been a member of the 
Forestry Association for some years. 
Next Monday morning I am to read 
a paper before our ministers’ assccia- 
tion on ‘Reforestation— Our Su- 
preme National Duty.’” He asked 
for literature to distribute at the meet- 
ing. 

May not a minister, by such 
means, aid in establishing the “new 
earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness?” 


Practical 
Religion 


ew ‘ Mr. Alfred Senn, of 
em the . e 
Opportunity Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 


sent in recently a large 
number of new members and the fol- 
lowing information: 

“It seems to me that with regard to 
private forestry the symptoms are 
now indicating a prosperous future in 
this State, and I have decided to take 
this kind of work. There are besides 
lumbermen and land companies, quite 
a number of wealthy people that have 
holdings in the northern part of this 
State, but none of these are under 
management. There are quite a num- 
ber of people that ought to take up 
planting. All it needs is to illustrate to 
these people that from the economical 
and financial point of view, reforest- 
ing of waste land is the best and surest 
investment.” 

30th the new members and the in- 
formation are appreciated. 


Fighting Mrs. D. M. Osborne. of 
— Her Auburn, N. Y., is not 
rees 


only exceedingly inter- 
ested in the forests at large; but has 
been making a fight for her own trees, 
with lawsuits against a telephone com- 
pany which put up a line on the road 
without her permission and trimmed 
trees on her part of the way merci- 
lessly. Half of the road belongs to 
Mrs. Osborne, and when she learned 
what was going on she drove off the 
workmen and cut down the poles. 

















1908 
ead Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, of 
_* Salida, Colorado, wrote 


that the women’s club in 
that city offered prizes last year to 
school children for the best essay on 
trees. This is one good way to inter- 
est the young people. 


A new member from 
San Diego, California, 
sends his dues and says: 
“This is the only mite I can contribute 
to a public business policy that I feel 
sure goes to the accomplishment of 
much good. I send also list of names, 
as requested.” These two mites of help 
may appear small to some people, but 
such cooperation on the part of many 
is what makes a movement go. 


Help of 
Two Kinds 


y Mrs. E.M.Eno Hu- 
peer mason, of New Brit- 
Longer Flow ain, Conn., writes 

that she hopes we 


may be permitted to see the results 
that will be accomplished by irrigation 
and forestry on our sandy deserts 
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and uncultivated lands in the Western 
States. No other improvements that 
can be made in our country will show 
greater benefit than what has_already 
been done by these two kinds of effort. 
From a soil rich in itself, but waste for 
want of water, irrigation combined 
with forestry brings health and wealth, 
together with a country beautiful to 
pass through. 

In our Eastern States, she adds, we 
see the result of the disappearance of 
much of our forests; the silver streams 
no longer flow, and the larger rivers 
decrease in size and power. 


Mr. R. M. Shurtleff 
writes from New York 
that the New Hampshire 
Society, to which he belongs, is very 
much interested in the work of the 
American Forestry Association. Mr. 
Shurtleff is an artist, and has painted 
the forests of the Adirondacks for 
forty years. His painting of a tree in 
his own woods is on exhibition in the 
Corcoran Gallery at Washington un- 
der the title “The First Snow.” 


Paintings 
of Trees 





Young black walnut near Linden, Indiana—The walnuts were scattered thickly in 
a potato patch and cultivated in, and then allowed to care for themselves— 
Trees at 23 years of age are about 30 feet high, and 3 to 6 inches in diameter 


See page 201 








The Naturalist and The Civil Engineer. 
This plea for the conservation of na- 
tural forces and the betterment of in- 
land navigation was read before the 
Cincinnati Society of Natural History 
on February 4, by M. D. Burke, M. 
Am. Soc. C. E., and has been printed 
as a pamphlet. The paper may be 
characterized as unprofessional be- 
cause it contains no technical figures 
or formulae, but is a presentation of 
conservative conclusions, well based 
on accurate observations. 





The Indiana State Forester’s Report for 
1907 has just come to hand. It tells of 
the work accomplished on the State 
forest reservation, discusses the econ- 
omic problem and some experiments, 
and gives the Governor’s Arbor Day 
proclamation, with articles on the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day. 





Recent Publications of the Forest Ser- 
vice: 

Circular 127. Forest Tables—West- 
ern Yellow Pine. 

Circular 128. Preservation of Piling 
against Marine Wood Borers. 

Circular 132. The Seasoning and 
Preservative’ Treatment of Hemlock 
and Tamarack Cross-Ties. 

Circular 133. Production of Veneer 
in 1906. : 

Circular 134. Estimation of Moist- 
ure in Creosoted Wood. 

Circular 135. Chestnut Oak in the 
Southern Appalachians. 

Circular 136. Seasoning and Preser- 
vative Treatment of Arborvitae Poles. 

Circular 137. Consumption of Poles 
in 1906. 

Circular 139. 
Preservation. 

Circular 140. 
Done. 

Circular 141. Wood ‘Paving in the 
United States. 

Circular 142. Tests of Vehicle and 
Implement Woods. 

Senate Document 91. Report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the South- 
ern Appalachian and White Mountain 
Watersheds. 


A Primer of Wood 


What Forestry Has 





The Superintendent of Forestry for the 
Dominion of Canada makes his annual 
report for 1907 in a document recently 
received at this office. The document 
includes reports from the various pro- 
vinces and from persons in charge of 
special enterprises in the lines of for- 
estry and of irrigation. An account is 
given of experimentation in sowing 
maple and ash seed with a machine; it 
is hoped the results will be satisfac- 
tory. About twenty-five pages are 
given to a detailed account of the trip 
by Mr. Stewart, the late superintend- 
ent of forestry, down the Mackenzie 
and up the Yukon Rivers, in the year 
1906. 





The American Lumberman for March 
14 reports an excellent and strikingly 
significant address by G. E. Ames, of the 


Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble, 
Washington, before a meeting of the 
State assessors at Seattle, Washington, 


upon unjust taxation of timberland. En- 
lightenment of assessors on this subject 
is a good thing. 





Vick’s Magazine is another periodical’ 
that is running in each issue a special 
featuring of one or another line of en- 
deavor for social progress. In May it 
will have an Arbor Day issue, and will 
make efforts to co-operate with the school 
children in rendering Arbor Day useful. 





The New Jersey Forest Park Reserva- 
ticn Commission. The Third Annual 
Report of this body, for 1907, has just 
come to hand. It contains much valu- 
able material. New Jersey has been 
active in forestry during the year. The 
report of the State fire warden, Mr. T. 
P. Price, is especially valuable. There 
has been a gradual decrease in the 
area burned by forest fires from 1872 
to 1907, from 100,000 acres to 11,525 
acres. Another fact brought out is 
that the fires of the past year were of 
comparatively brief duration. This, of 
itself, is evidence of little dam- 
age done and of the activity of the 
wardens. The State Forester, Mr. 
Alfred Gaskill, contributes an article: 
on growing chestnut for profit. 








